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soft. 
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A. B. ROBERTS, 
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ocean view. _ 
E.-ROBERTS & SONS, 
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Made Easy |PURCHASING AGENT 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 
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wages expected. House and garden goes with 
offer. Wanted on Ist-of Third month next. 
Positions for a Friend and his 


Wante wife, who are seeking em- 
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phia. Best references given. 


Apply Office of Friends’ Review. 
A house, with a few acres of 
Wante ground, for a year or longer, 


within 90 minu’‘es of New York, near meeting 
and scl.ool. Box 270, Moorestown, Burling- 
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(Continued from page 612, Vol. xli.) 


So leng an interval has elapsed, in the 
providence of God, since the publication 
of our last article on the ‘** Apostles and 
Prophets of the Early Church,” that be- 
fore continuing the series with a view to 
its completion, it may be well briefly to 
recall to the minds of our readers the ob- 
ject and the scope of the entire Treatise. 

Its purpose is not in the least degree con- 
troversial ; nor is it intended to be dog- 
matic, or too positive in its delineations. 

Far less is there a design to cast any un- 
favorable reflection upon the received 
doctrines and practices of other Branches 
of the Church of Christ; or to assume, 
forour own, an cndue claim of identity 
in all respects with the Apostolic and Post- 
Apostolic Churches. 

It is simply to show, on incontestable 
evidence, that the system of Christianity 
which its Divine Author and His first fol- 
lowers proclaimed and established,—and 
which overthrew the existing Heathen 
institutions and empires of the Earth, then 
atthe very summit of their splendor and 
their power,—was in itself a simple, 
spiritual kingdom: which stood and pre- 
vailed, not through any contrivances or 
“wisdom of man, but in the Power of 
God,” alone. 

It has been shown in their essays, that 
the truths proclaimed by the Apostles and 
Evangelists of the Primitive Church, were 
indeed ‘‘ glad tidings of great joy, which 
should be to all Peoples ’’ ;—a message of 
reconciliation and pardon and eternal 
peace, through the Lord Jesus Christ, to 
every soul of Man who would receive it, 
and believe on Him: ‘‘to the Jew first 
and also to the Gentile.” 

No distinction was made in this ‘ glor- 
ious Gospel of the blessed God.”” .There 
Was no respect of persons in its proclama- 
ton—High and Low, Rich and Poor, 
Bond and Free, were all equally told that 
in His sight ‘* there was no difference :’’ — 
that ‘* all had sinned and had fallen short 
of the glory of God:” and that “ God had 
concluded all under unbelief that he might 
have mercy upon ail.’’ 

Many thousands of these varied classes, 
80 addressed, gladly accepted this message 
of salvation, and found in Christ Jesus 
that perfect rest which their weary souls 
had longed for,—and which they had 
sought among the existing mythologies in 
vain. : 

With their own personal acceptance of 
the Gospel, and their experience of its 
happy results, came an earnest desire to 


spread a knowledge of its glorious truths 
throughout the world: 


“ To tell to all around, 
» What a dear Saviour they had found.” 


The Holy Spirit of our God who had 
awakened this longing desire, also inspir- 
ed the message,—and gave, even to the 
humblest instruments, both utterance and 
power in its promulgation ;—sealing on 
the hearts of the hearers a conviction of 
its truth, and giving it a general accept 
ance with the people. 

Thus the mighty forces were called into 
action, and were permanently sustained, 
apart from any considerations of earthly 
honor or gain, which gradually revolu- 
tionized the moral institutions, and the 
religious thought, of the civilized world. 

It has been too muth the custom, not 
only in civil, but in religious differences, 
for both of the contending parties to make 
appeal to the Lord for his especial favor 
and endorsement; perhaps somewhat in 
the language of the great Leader of the 
Hosts of Israel of old: Art Thou for us, 
or for those who oppose us ?—The answer 
is ever the same, now as then; ‘‘ Nay, 
(neither), but as Captain of the Host of 
the Lord am I now come ;’””—for you to- 
morrow at Jericho,—against you it may be 
next week at Ai—: for my own cause and 
truth always,—and only on the side of 
those who are faithfully maintaining 
them.’’ 

In our own case, it is freely admitted 
that the experiences of the Lord’s people, 
both at Jericho and at Ai, have not been 
altogether unknown to us, in the past ;— 
a realization of the joys of victory, when 
going ‘‘ in the strength of the Lord God,” 
and making ‘‘ mention of His righteous- 
ness, even of His only ;’’—and of the 
humiliation of sore defeat, when thinking 
to stand, or to advance, in our own. 

We may humbly and thankfully ac- 
knowledge that His Almighty power ac- 
companied the earnest and Scriptural 
proclamation of His simple truth, by our 
Early Friends; while yet feeling that to 
us belongeth nothing but ‘‘ confusion of 
face,’’ in a retrospect of the last hundred 
years of our existence as a Branch of the 
Church of Christ. 

It would seem that worldly prosperity, 
and spiritual pride, together with too gen- 
eral a neglect of sound and Biblical in- 
struction, both in the family and in the 
Church, had led at length to the substitu- 
tion of a traditional outward morality, for 
the vital power and life of that true evan- 
gelical Christianity which those consecrat- 
ed servants of the Lord, our Forefathers 
in the Truth, rejoiced in, and through 
which they prevailed. 

Thus our influence for good was in a 
large measure paralyzed, and well nigh 


destroyed ;—so that in the great revivals 
of evangelical religion in the Eighteenth 
Century, in England and America, we had 
no real part ;—and but little in the general 
awakening as to Bible School and Mission 
Work, which have made the first fifty years 
of the Nineteenth Century so memorable 
and fruitful in the history of the Christian 
Church. 

We believe, however, that a brighter 
day has dawned upon our beloved Socie- 
ty ;—and that, with all our unfaithfulness 
and imperfections, a renewed visitation of 
the Lord’s Spirit and life has appeared 
within our borders of latter years. 

The fundamental truths of the Gospel, 
so plainly laid down in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, are more thoroughly comprehended 
and more wisely taught amongst us, both 
publicly and privately ; anda fervent mis- 
s:ionary zeal has been almost every where 
aroused within our borders which has led 
to some earnest efforts for the advance- 
ment of the Redeemer's kingdom, at home 
as well as abroad. 

To encourage this blessed work, and the 
workers,—-and to re-assure our members 
that, as a living Branch of the Church of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, we possess in a 
faithful maintenance of the simplicity and 
spirituality of His gospel, all the power 
for its proclamation, and all the gements 
of success, that aécompanied the labors of 
our Early Friends, and the more wonder- 
ful work of the Early Christian Church,— 
are the main objects of this essay. 


? TEACHERS, 


‘¢ 4nd God set some in the Church,— 
Jirst Apostles, secondly Prophets, thirdly 
Teachers.* I Corinthians xii. 28, R. V. 

Having considered the respective gifts 
and offices of ‘‘ Apostles” and ‘* Proph- 
ets’’ in the Early Christian Church, we 
come now in the order laid down as above, 
to the Teachers, (didaskatous) ;—a very 
numerous body of men, with varied func- 
tions. 

As a general rule, these ‘‘ Teachers ” 
were also either *‘ Elders,’’ (presduterot), 
‘for overseers” (piscopoi, afterwards 
called Bishops) ; in the selection of waom 
an ‘‘ ability ’’ or ‘fitness for teaching ”’ 





*The same Apostle (Paul), in his Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians (iv. 11th), associates with the ‘“‘ Teachers,” in the 
edification and training of the Church, a class of workers 
whom he calls *“ Pastors,”’ or Shepherds (foimenas). 
The word is used in the plural; and only this once in the 
New Testament, as applicd to any human instrumentali- 
ties. It clearly refers to a w:dely distributed pastoral gift, 
for the purposes thereafter enumerated; the charisma, 
like that of Teaching, having been variously bestowed 
upon chosen persons holding also the offices of Elders, 
Overseers or Evangelists,—as well as upon private indi- 
viduals,—for the general good. Whenever the word 
poimen is used, either in the Gospels or the Epistles, in the 
singular number, as Pastor or Shepherd, it always has a 
clear and direct reference to the Lord Jesus Christ, alone. 

No such separate office, in or over a congregation, was 
held by any one. man, in theApostolic or Post-Apostolic 
Chureh. as has already beet Shown in the earlier articles 
of this essay,--on the universal testimony of Church His- 
torians and scholars, 
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“were considered of primary importance.* 
(See / Timothy itt. 2; IT Timothy tt. 24, 
~and Titus i. 9, etc.) 

It will always be borne in mind in this 
connection that the ‘‘ Presbyfers’’ were 

wot, in the early church, a separate class 
from the people, as the Clergy from the 
laity,—but that several Elders were chosen 
by and from the congregation ; although 
mot long afterwards, in accordance with 
sthe Jewish custom, a ‘‘ primus inter pares” 
was undoubtedly recognized. 

From this precedence gradually arose the 
~Olfice and the title of ‘‘ Priest,’’ often so 
«misapplied. Milton thus grimly notes the 
expanded pretensions of the abbreviated 
word: ‘* Priest is but Presbyter, WRIT 
LARGE.” 

The ‘‘ Didaskaloi,” so especially select- 
ed, were not only known to be men 

“sound in the faith ’’ themselves, but also 
as qualified through an earnest and pray- 
erful study of the Holy Scriptures, and a 
diligent attendance on the ministry of the 
Word, to be safe expositors of ‘‘ the truth 
as it in Jesus.’’ 

Yet even such as these were not so rec- 
ognized by the Church, until it was evi- 
dent that the Holy Spirit had conferred 
-this especial charisma of teaching upon 
<them.t 

There were also, at the period of Church 
history which we are now considering, 
chosen instruments even among the un- 
lettered evangelists, upon whom this gift 
of teaching was especially poured forth by 
the Holy Spirit,—who, said the Apostle, 
‘* divideth to each one severally even as 
He will’? (JZ Corinthians xi. 11, R. 
V.),—and these were fully recognized as 
-qualified Teachers in the public congre- 
gations. { 

The need of such qualified instructors of 
‘the Christian Church in all ages is evi- 
‘dent, and it was most imperative at the 
period we are reviewing. 

Its whole right to existence, and its 
whole power to prevail over the varied 

forms of belief or of unbelief in the world, 


**«* The office of these Presbyters or Bishops was to ‘ feed 
the Church of God.’ (Acts xx. 28 and I Peter v. 2.) 
Hence ‘ teaching,’ properly so called, formed necessarily 

& principal branch of their duties.” . . . 

“* Most decidedly therefore does the sounds require 
aptitude to teach, and indeed ability to teach officially, as 
an Sage meyer qualification in all that should be chosen 
to the office of a presbyter ; and this he evidently does, 
with a view to keep out all false teaching.’’—Guericke’s 
Antiquities of Christian Church, pp. 23 and 25. 


t ‘* We find that individuals came forward who had al- 
ready devoted themselves to the study and interpretation 
-of the Old Testament and to meditation on Divine things,— 
and when by illumination of the Holy Spirit they had be- 
come familiar with the nature of the Gospel, they could 
with comparative ease: develop and apply its truths in 
public addresses ; having received the gift for which there 
was an adaptability in their minds.’’--Neander, History 
Planting of Christianity, Vol. i. ~. 37. 


}Pressensé says of this class of ‘‘ Didaskaloi :’’ 

** Their teaching did not take the form of preaching, 
oer so called. It was an unstudied speech, springing 

rom the heart. The Apostles were not the only speakers : 
the other Christians spoke as freely as they of the wonder- 
ful works of God.”—( Apostolic Era, p. 52.) 

Neander also draws a distinction between Preachers and 
these Teachers : 

“The term ‘didaskalos’ presupposed faith in the 
doctrines of salvation, and a Christianity already founded. 
He employed himself in a further training in Christian 
cknowledge.” . . . 

Again, ‘‘ These Didaskaloi were teachers distinguished 
‘by an extraordinary liveliness and steadiness of their in- 
spiration, and a peculiar originality of their Christian con- 
ceptions, which were imparted to them by special afoka- 
Zupsis of the Holy Spirit. This class of Teachers held no 
office in any Church but travelled about to preach the 
Gospel in a wider circle,”’—"‘ History Planting Christian 
Church,” pp. 148, 149. 
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rested upon the testimony of the eye-wit- 
nesses and ministers of the word in regard 
to the atoning death, and the triumphant 
resurrection, of the Son of God. (See Acts 
tit. 13-16 ; tv. 10-12; V. 30-32; x. 36- 
43 ; xitt. 22-40, and I Cor. xv. I-11.) 

To prove conclusively that these mo- 
mentous events had actually taken place, 
and all in perfect accordance with the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, as well 
as in a complete fulfilment of all the ritual 
and priesthood of the Law, required a 
continued instruction of the people by 
competent and inspired Teachers. 

It is very customary, in our day, to un- 
dervalue sound doctrine ;—to speak of 
Theology as a weary and efféte study ; to 
declaim against the old creeds.as dead ; to 
say that what men want to be taught is a 
religion to 4ve dy rather than to die dy ;— 
that it is not what a min believes, but how 
he lives, that is the great question. 

The Apostles and the Teachers of the 
Early Christian Church were wiser than 
these modern Critics. 

As master builders they knew that any 
structure which would stand the storms of 
life must be built upon the one sure Foun- 
dation ;_ that errors in Christian doctrine 
led always to errors in practical living ;— 
that the Lord Jesus had declared the ab- 
solute necessity to salvation, for those to 
whom He had manifested Himself, that 
they should believe on Him and receive 
His word. 

They knew that He had declared Him- 
self to be not only ‘‘ the Way,” but ‘* the 
Truth and the Life ;’’—and that we could 
not receive His Life or walk in His Way, 
without receiving and accepting His 
Truth. 

They saw, and fearlessly proclaimed to 
the people, that however the Lord might 
have overlooked their sins of ignorance 
in the years that were past, yet when once 
the day had dawned, and the Day Star 
had arisen in their hearts, that no one 
could safely cleave to the darkness and re- 
ject the light of Truth. 

It seems wonderful with all the analogies 
of life around us that any intelligent per- 
son should be misled upon this subject. 
Is not ¢hought supreme, every-where, in 
its influence over action?—Is it not in 
fact the vital germ of all action >—Are not 
the perceptions and conclusions of the 
mind potential in the exercise of our voli- 
tion,—the motive power of all physical or 
mental activity? And, in scientific dis- 
covery or mechanical development, has it 
not become a proverb that ‘‘ the small 
world of thought governs the great world 
of action?’’ Is it less so in regard to the 
invisible things of the kingdom of God? 

Take for instance the case of the Early 
Christian believers—; surrounded on all 
sides as they were with the temptations and 
the voluptuous attractions of ancient 
Greece and Rome. The Baths, the Cir- 
cus and the Amphitheatre, with an un- 
bridled indulgence in all the pleasures of 
appetite and sense, occupied largely the 
time of the civilian under the Empire ;* 


*See Gibbon, Sismondi and other Historians. 
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while the Roman soldier was wholly ab. 
sorbed in the engagements and glories of 
the Army. For those inclined to more 
esthetic enjoyments, there were all around 
them the grand and beautiful temples and 
works of Art,—the imperfect remains of 
which are even now among the world’s 
choicest treasures.—The Orator, the Poet, 
the Philosopher, the Historian of the 
nineteenth century still find in the relics 
of the earlier years of the Christian Era, 
their purest, and to this day, their un. 
rivaled models. 
(To be continued.) 
Tuomas Kinser, 
Richmond Hill, L. I., Twelfth mo, 8th, 1888, 
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THE SEALED BOOK. 


‘‘T saw in the right hand of him that 
sat on the throne a book written within 
and on the back side, sealed with seven 
seals. Isawa strong angel proclaiming 
with a loud voice, Who is worthy to open 
this book and to loose the seals thereof?” 
Rev. v. 1 and 2. 

Man ever since his transgression in the 
garden has been inclined to independence, 
to do something for himself to gain hea- 
ven. The Creator on the other hand has 
been giving him lessons showing how 
weak and frail he is, and that without 
Christ he can do nothing. The instruc- 
tion brought out in the Scripture we have 
quoted we believe is for the church or its 
members; for the charge to the beloved 
disciple was, ‘‘ What thou seest write ina 
book and send it to the seven churches 
which are in Asia.’’ Rev. i. 11. And 
upon this occasion it was a book sealed 
with seven seals. The commissioned angel 
proclaimed who is worthy to open the 
book and loose the seals thereof. ‘‘ And 
no man in heaven nor in earth, neither 
under the earth was able to open the book, 
neither to look thereon.” Rev. v. 3. “I 
wept much,” says the chosen servant of 
the Lord, ‘‘ because no man was fonnd 
worthy.’’ Jesus wept at the grave of Laza- 
rus, not because He could not raise him 
from the dead, but in human sympathy 
with those He loved. John might have 
had just then a feeling of dismay or sym- 
pathy with his brother man that amid all 
the realms where God had ever placed 
him, no human being could be found 
worthy to open the sealed book. But we 
do not suppose he lost faith in God, fora 
messenger was sent to comfort him with 
the words, ‘‘ Weep not, behold the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah, the Root of David, 
hath prevailed to open the book and to 
loose the seven seals thereof.’’ Rev. v. 5: 
All believers in the Bible will subscribe to 
the truth taught by Paul, that our Lord 
was from the tribe of Judah and that its 
Christ alone who can open the seale 
book ; that He has prevailed by the sact! 
ficial offering of His body and blood upon 
the cross. This appears from the test! 
mony of those around the throne, whea 
all joined in the new song, saying, ‘‘ Thot 
art worthy to take the book and to opel 








the seals thereof ; for thou wast slain and 
hast redeemed us to God by thy blood out 
of every kingdom and tongue and people 
Rev. v. 9. To the be- 
lievers in Jesus this testimony to His 
chosen disciples is ever applicable. 
have yet many things to say unto you, 
but ye cannot bear them now.”’ John xvi. 
12. Muy our hearts be ever open to re- 
ceive instruction from Him who can open 
unto us that which may now be hidden. 
It is humility and deep reverence before 
the Lord that is well pleasing unto Him — 
the humble and contrite spirit, walking 
softly in His fear; these He will teach of 
heavenly things, and if deep mysteries are 
before them, with childlike confidence 
they can say, there is One that ‘* has pre- 
He will-unfold hidden things 
when the heart is prepared to receive 
them. Mordecai, when the king’s charge 
had been accomplished, “came again to 
as a waiting servant. So 
may it ever be with all the servants of 
Christ, ever waiting for further instruction. 
Complete redemption is a great work. The 
seals were opened one at a time; so it may 
be in the experience of the followers of 
But the beloved disciple saw the 
seven seals all opened. And when the 
last seal was opened, there was silence in 
heaven about the space of half an hour. 
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Rev. viii. 1. 


Well might he close the book he was 
commanded to write with these words, 
Even so come, Lord Jesus.” 


‘“ Amen. 


It consists chiefly in a person’s appre- 
hension of his own littleness in comparison 
with God—his frailty and inability—and 
his entire dependence upon God. With- 
out its fertilizing influence the fruits of 
the Spirit could not be produced. The 
Lord giveth grace to the humble—the 
humble He teacheth of His ways, and 
the humble He guides in the paths of 
judgment. Under its genial influence not 
bad, but good fruit is perfected. And 
yet it hath no charm for the ungodly. 
Such is self-ambition, that rather than be 
‘humbled under the mighty hand of 
God,”’ it seeks to exalt itself by gaining a 
place of prominence far above the beauti- 
ful vale where the plant of heavenly re- 
hown is seen to flourish, and where peren- 
nial flowers adorn every path. This beauty 
Snot only to be seen when prosperity at- 
tends the pilgrim of earth, but in adver- 


T. B. NicHotLs. 
E. Vassalboro, * welfth mo. 4th, 1888. 
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sity its crowning excellency is revealed. 


Providence, R. I. 


_Iv1s said, that after the death of Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, a bundle of papers was 
in his scrutoire, indorsed with 
these words, in his own hand: ‘‘ These 
are libels: 1 pray God to forgive the au- 
thors of them ; I do.’’ 


found 





- 


P,. R. GIFForD. 





secution of the Bishop of Lincoln for un- 
lawful ritual, that the die is now cast. The 
gravity of the step must be profoundly felt 
by all wise men. 
firm language, blames Dr. King for laying 
himself open to it ; for not exercising the 
self-restraint, that his official prominence 
demanded ; for taking all the Church could 
give him of profit and influence, and in- 
volving himself, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and, in a degree, every Church- 
man, in a dangerous strife and turmoil of 
far-spreading conseq'iences. 


Ty 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





THE (London) Record says of the pro- 


The Record, in very 


IT 1S REMARKABLE that while a large 


number of Englishmen seem desirous to 
draw nearer to the Church of Rome, in 
many parts of the Continent.a work of 
self-reformation is springing up of a deep- 
ly interesting nature. 
address delivered last week by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, who has visited Spain 
and Portugal for the express purpose of 
testing reports which had reached him, 
that in Portugal, within the last twenty-five 
years, 250 congregations, representing 


We learn from an 


10,000 persons, have come out of Roman- 
ism. In Spain the friends of the Gospel 
are increasing, and are about to raise 
‘* The Church of the Martyrs”’ on the site 
in Madrid where Spanish reformers have 
been put to death. In Canada, also, 30,- 
ooo have forsaken the Romish Church, 
and the movement is spreading in Mexico, 
Cuba, and Brazil. Let us not doubt, spite 
of adverse appearances, that the Holy 
Spirit is working in the earth, and that the 
great redemption is drawing near. 

Yet it appears from some very sugges- 
tive figures, which, according to the Mad- 
rid correspondent of Zhe Datly Chronicle, 
have been lately published respecting the 
religious orders in Spain, that in that 
country there are two hundred and twen- 
ty-one monasteries, containing four thou- 
sand monks and friars, and eleven thou- 
sand convents, containing twenty five 
thousend nuns. Nearly two hundred mon- 
asteries have been built during the last 
twelve years, and there is scarcely one of 
the above number which does not control 
large sums of money. It is an evil day for 
a State when Popish orders become numer- 
ous and rich, and therefore the alarm felt 
by the Liberal press of Spain is amply 
justified. The Christian. 


AMERICAN BiBLeE Socrety.—The stated 
meeting of the Board of Managers was 
held at the Bible House, December 6:h, 
1888, Robert Carter, Esq., Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

In the foreign correspondence of the 
month were found interesting communi- 
cations from Mr. Milne, of Buenos Ayres, 
Dr. Trumbull, of Valparaiso, and Mr. 
Penzotti, of Peru, concerning the remark- 
able success of the recent efforts to circu- 


late the Scriptures along the west coast of 


South America, where in six months, Mr. 
Penzotti had sold 2237 volumes of Scrip- 
ture, of which 636 were Bibles; also let- 
ters from Mr. Tucker, describing a suc- 


support ? 


mission stations? 
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cessful tour in the interior of Brazil; from. 
Dr. Bliss, mentioning his gradual recovery, 
from an attack of fever; from the Rev- 
David Rood, of the Zulu Mission in Af- 

rica, asking for a new edition of the New 
Testament in Zulu; from Mr. Dardier, 

with incidents of Bible distribution in 

France; from Mr. Prince, reporting a 
large circulation of Russian Scriptures in. 
the province of Archangel; and froma 
other correspondents and agents in foreigns 
lands.— From a Circular. 


PROTESTANT MiIssiONS.—How many 


Protestant Missionary Societies are there 
in Great Britain, on the. Continent of 
Europe, and in North America? 72. 


What is their income? $8,566,310. 
How many foreign missionaries do they 


2,950. 
How many communicants belong to- 


their mission stations? 573,945. 


How many adherents belong to their 
1,872,077. 
How many adherents belong to all the 


Protestant Missions among the heathen > 
2,283,700. 


Where are these adherents to Protestant 


Missions to be found ? 








AMERICA, 
In Greenland and Labrador...... 30, 300~ 
Among the North American In- 

GRAS de kantieductdexadgas 130,000 
In the West Indies.............. 800: 
In Central and South America... 140,000 

688 10a 
AFRICA. 
SIR in sncded ee: sawes 1, 500> 
Ee EL cass cagaacenaes 100,000- 
El CEN “god dcdcancaacds 190,000 
Se ST MENS 6 Caveecnecés ence 1,100 
In the African Islands........... 285,000 
577,600 
ASIA. 
In the Indian Archipelago........ 150,00 
Pe ci coniers absvenrnnds 500,000> 
inti cnsenene ead oo kina 60,000= 
DT encase ba ceamdd kenene 9,000 
i ho icéceeic anes 35,000: 
754,000» 
SOUTH SEAS. 
SP bce cs cepdscgsecacs 220,000» 
en TCE TOOT ET 8,000. 
PN nos avec ccccaeepes 15,000 
Im New Zeglama. 6.0. oi csccwesis 20,000 
ROO harekdiis nedccinenatnn 1,000 
264,000.- 
CAME TOR 35 oc Sb exe ecnseceRs 2,283,700- 
— Gospel In All Lands, 


[Our insertion of this statement has- 
been so long delayed that the figures. of. 
the present ‘late would, no doubt, be con: 
siderably larger.—Zd@. Fr. Review. 





Ir those cannot expect to be crowned? 
who strive, but not lawfully, what must 
become of those who do not strive at all ? 





es 





A guilty, weak and helpless worm, 
On thy kind arms I fall; 

Be thou my strength and righteousness, 
My Jesus and my all. 
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WOMEN'S FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


Julia Ballinger writes from Point Isabel, 
Mexico, Eighth mo. 2, 1888, where she 
was recent'y for a short time. ‘‘I wish 
you could only know how much strength 
and real good those sweet expressions of 
sympathy have brought—if you knew, Iam 
sure you would consider the time thus 
spent as precious moments in His service. 
’ I have kept up regularly with all my school 
duties, and our work is prospering beauti- 
fully ; I have done the same amount of 
work in the school, if not more, as in pre 
vious years, but find it requires greater 
exertion to accomplish 4t. 

‘«The examination of our school took 
place the 26th of Sixth mo.; it was ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory to the parents and 
friends present ; even the Catholic napers 
paid the school many compliwents. 1 
would add, if we were seeking the praise 
of men, surely we have accomplished our 
purpose ; God forbid that such should be 
our aim in this work which He has so 
much blessed. We had teachers present 
from nearly all the public schools of Mat- 
amoras. I find in the public school on 
our plaza the teacher is putting into prac- 
tice many of our ideas and methods of 
teaching and disciplining. One school 
closed with an enrollment of one hundred 
and fifty pupils. 

‘© We have now about four hundred 
children on our mission list. All these 
four hundred children have been taught 
during the time they were in our school 
daily from the Bible. ae 

‘«God has been exceedingly good to me 
and has prospered the work far beyond 
any expectation of mine; notwithstand- 
ing the many seeming difficulties with 
whic. I have been brought face to face, I 
have never regretted having taken up this 
blessed work for our dear Lord Jesus. 
When I reflect how often the way has been 
opened before me where there seemed to 
be no way, and how the Lord has blessed 
éven my weakness, I feel very much hum- 
bled and a very unworthy servant ‘ 

‘« There is quite an interesting girl here 
who waits on us. She said to me the other 
day when I was talking to her, ‘I am so 
anxious to go to school but there is no 
school here—and I am not able to go away 
to school. My father is very poor, but he 
is a Christian. I wish some minister would 
come to preach here—not all my family 
are Christians and I want them to be. I 
wish I had a Bible.’ I want to show her 
my appreciation of what she has done so 
faithfully for me. Willthou be so kind 
as to send me two English Bibles, one for 
her and another for an English speaking 
girl in Mexico, whom I found in a very 
sad condition. I find mission work every- 
where ; this girl here remembers our nice 
little Sabbath school, which we kept up 
during the time we were here at the sea- 
side. How much strength we need to 
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meet all the work which comes before us. 


“<T would have been much pleased to 


| have had thee and other members of your 


Association present at our examination ; 
our hall was decorated entirely by the 
girls’ work; we had quite a number of 
their drawings framed; their maps were 
large and beautifully painted. I only give 
them half an hour: per day in drawing, it 
is half an hour of real pleisure for them. 

‘*T bought a fine set of models for them 
while in Mexico City.” 


Our Ble reader in Beit Mary, (Pales 
tine,) Catharine Dieb, tells of her faithful 
work for the Mister in her own words : 

‘‘[ met with a Maronite man who 
seemed to be a Jesuit pupil; he wanted 
to begin discussions with me. I refused 
at first. as I was afraid it would lead to 
anger and strife. But he did not accept 
my excuse and persisted that there 1s no 
cause to any of us for getting angry ; and 
the real cause of my refusal would be that 
I am not able to answer his questions. So, 
he asked me why we do not honor nor 
worship the Virgin, while the Angel him- 
self called her blessed? So we had a long 
conversation on the subject. I took first 
the Bible and then history to show that 
the worship of the Virgin had its roots in 
the desire of attracting the heathen, and 
thus many of the heathen ways and hymns 


which were dedicated to Venus were trans- 


ferred to the Virgin. Morcover, neither 
Christ nor any of his apostles alluded in 
the least thit any especial honor or wor- 
ship should be paid to her. We honor her 
memory and love her and call her blessed, 
bet we may not pray to her nor worship 
her. He would not ask me any further 
questions, but after a little pause he re- 
marked: ‘If I were to stop for a week 
with Protestants, I would become quite a 
heretic, for I never heard such things be- 
fore.’ I directed him to search the Script- 
ures, etc. 

‘¢ The Maronites which were present, 
seemed quite surprised and were alt the 
time staring at us. I was in the house of 
a Maronite priest, where all present were 
condemning those who change their creed, 
(religion,) and called such to be mean. 1 
told them it was only noble to change from 
bad and take up better things; the oppo- 
site of that could only be injurious or mean. 
Those who know the truth and do not live 
up to it, draw on themselves a greater 
judgment. The priest then said truly the 
English (Protestants) are very good, and 
their religion would have been the best if 
they had baptism and supper ; but as long 
as they keep without these, nobody will 
follow them, should they do miracles. I 
dwelt a long time on the difference 
between real religion and outward forms, 
and explained how many of their outward 
forms had their origin in heathen ordi- 
nances. 

** Moreover, we see that water baptism 
and supper are both powerless, else we 
would not have robbers, fornicators and 
many evil doers amongst those who par- 
take of them. So they were silenced. 
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‘*In a Greek house I re-d Prov. xix., 
and in another I read Luke xii., and the 
people were pleased with the reading, 
Generally speaking the people here are 
very simple (ignorant), they know very 
little beside that they are called Christians, 

‘In a Maronite house I was asked, why 
do not Protestants keep the feast days of 
the saints? I felt that they meant only to 
amuse themselves. So I explained this 
and other questions of the same kind as far 
as I could. One of those present said, 
you Protestants fill our ears and annoy us 
by this Spirit, what is this Spirit you talk 
of? Sol read to them John iv. 24, 25, 
and they kept quiet and were looking at 
each other. 

‘* While I was reading to some Druzes 
from Eccl. vii. and explaining same pas- 
sages to them they used often to exclaim, 
‘that is true: you are quite right; the re. 
ligion of Protestants is much like ours.’ 
However, v ry little fruit could be seen, 
I find it very difficult to preach the Gos 
pel at Beit Mary, though thcre are some 
who ask me to read for them. Please re- 
member me in your prayers. I read toa 
sick woman Phil. iv. and she was com- 
forted by the work of the Scriptures, 


Letter from Mrs. Viele, 


To my mind there is no more powerful 
work than such as the Bible Women are 
now doing among the women and chil- 
dren of the country. It seems right, and 
just, that the seed should be sown in this 
way, and that these women who have had 
more advantages in Bible instruction 
should be able to use it in the uplifting of 
others, less favored. We find that when- 
ever a native or foreign missionary organ- 
izes a little band of native Christians into 
a church or society, he soon wants a Bible 
woman, or one of the missionaries who 
can speak the language, to come and 
teach the women and children and lead 
them to Christ. Only the dear Lord 
knows the grand good work this accom- 
plishes for souls, for it all goes to build 
up His Kingdom on earth. No special 
note is made of the souls saved through 
this work. How much more is done if a 
quiet way with no eye but God’s to note 
the result. We cannot measure it, yet I 
know no more potent source of strength 
and blessing to the new born churches 
just struggling into life than this.—7Zhe 
Missionary Link. 


The young Japanese referred to here, F. 
Yamada, had under Joseph Cosand’s 
teaching, become a Christian ; he was 19 
years of age, and they were desirous that 
he should have some years at Earlham 
College, and arrangements had been made 
for his coming to this country; some diffi- 
culty however arose in his family ovet 
money matters, and he decided to wait 
unti! he had sufficient means of his own to 
defray his expenses. 


J. C. writes last winter : 


‘*He has been attending a telegraph 
school here and in a few moriths would be 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MoO. 20, 1888. 


Henry STANLEY NEWMAN'S earnest 
and forcible presentation (in our Corres- 
pondence) of the need of ampler and 
more efficient arrangements for the publi- 
cation and distribution of Friends’ Books, 
deserves the very careful attention of our 
readers. 


Were all the standard writings of Early 
Friends, or at least those of them which 
are not voluminous, and those which did 
not refer almost entirely to temporary and 
local controversies, disseminated widely 
throughout the membership of our So- 
ciety, they would furnish a most potent 
antidote to the radicalism which, under 
the name of progress, is threatening in 
some places the loss of all that is most 
vital in our religion. They would show 
how our Founders were brought to see 
the error of the priestly system, and the 
weakness always coming over churches 
which depended on one-man headship, 
instead of the Headship of Christ. They 
would afford a demonstration of the safety 
of trusting to.the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit in religious service, instead of its 
being, in meetings for worship, prear- 
ranged and regulated by an official di- 
rector, by whatever name he might be 
called. They would make clear the 
grounds of our objection to the continu- 
ance of ordinances, and of our testimony 
against war, oaths, and all deviations 
from simplicity in living. There is reason 
to fear that the advantage offered to the 
world through the experience of those 
worthies is not telling upon human thought 
and feeling as it should, because of the 
comparative seclusion of their works, on 
the shelves of public and private (mostly 
the latter) libraries. 


But it is urged also with much reason, 
that fresh books, from the minds and 
hearts of men and women of our own 
day, will best obtain the attention and 
meet the wants of this day. Such books 
exist, and their diffusion, far and wide, 
will do great good. Ruth S. Mur- 
ray’s ‘* Valiant For The Truth;” the 
‘¢ Old Banner Essays,’’ in the preparation 
of which William C. Westlake took so 
large a part ; Maria Webb’s ‘‘ Penns and 
Peningtons,’’ and ‘‘ Fells of Swarthmore 
Hall ;” Frances Anne Budge’s ‘‘Annals of 
Early Friends ;”” Jane Budge’s ‘‘ Glimpes 
of George Fox and His Friends ;’’ ‘*‘ Mary 
Pryor ;” Henry S. Newman's ‘‘ Autobi- 
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ography of George Fox,’’ ** Christian Soli- 
darity,” and other works; Thomas Kim- 
ber’s Essays on ‘‘ The Truth as It is In 
Jesus,” and ‘‘ Early Church History,”’ 
not yet gathered as they deserve into per- 
manent book form: these are among the 
writings of the present generation which 
are readable and strongly impressive, and 
which it would become the Society of 
Friends to make accessible to multitudes 
of readers. How can this be done? 

There is great attraction in the propo- 
sal fora ‘* Book Concern” for American 
Friends, in which all our Yearly Meetings 
should be interested. But some difficul- 
ties are in the way, of considerabte mag- 
nitude. Our continent is so vast, and 
traveling is so costly, that organization of 
national boards of any kind is never easy 
to sustain. Churches having great num. 
bers and consequent wealth can afford it ; 
can the Society of Friends do so? 

Again, the diversity of opinion amongst 
our members in this country, on import- 
ant subjects, unavoidably limits the num- 
ber of new books upon which all, or nearly 
all, could unite. Committees, for instance, 
of some Yearly Meetings, might prefer to 
omit a part, even, of the moderate list 
just given, and to put in others not there- 
in mentioned. Much wisdom would be 
needed, therefore, in such a work, if it 
should be designed to represent and em- 
body the spirit of the mission of the re- 
ligious Society of Friends. 

Also, business sagacity and enterprise 
are necessary for the permanence of such 
a work ; and, without considerable capital, 
such gifts can hardly be brought into and 
kept in the service. We have no desire 
whatever to discourage the effort urged by 
Henry Stanley Newman on behalf of the 
establishment of a ‘‘ Friends’ Book Con- 
cern ;’’ but it seems well to try to look 
fairly in the face such obstacles as exist in 
its way, both to aid in explaining why 
such an enterprise has not been made suc- 
cessful in the past, and to promote care- 
fulness and discrimination, as well as zeal, 
in looking towards such a possible work in 
the future. 

Should the healthy reaction against ex- 
treme and incongruous innovations and 
experiments, already visible in not a few 
places in different Yearly Meetings, go 
on, there may come to be again, in a few 
years, a rallying around those essentials of 
vital Christianity whose separation and 
preservation from ecclesiastical rubbish 
was the aim of Early Friends. Their 
ideal, which others, not themselves, called 
Quakerism, was ‘‘ Christianity itself, in its 


simplicity and spirituality.’"* However 
the imperfection of earthen vessels may 
have marred their presentation of this ideal 
in outward form, no higher or better ideal 
has ever been striven for or held forth to 
the world since the first century of the 
Christian Church. When our Yearly 
Meetings can all stand together in full ap. 
preciation of and genuine aspiration to- 
wards that ideal, a national ‘‘ Friends’ 
Book Concern’’ may be successfully es. 
tablished, and will bear fruit an hundred 
fold. 

Meanwhile, is not much of the hope of 
the usefulness of Friends’ Literature neces. 
sarily centred in our periodicals? It will 
not become us in this place to dwell at 
length on this theme. But, if the best 
and soundest writers of the Society, who 
are now ten-fold more numerous than the 
few whose contributions we are favored to 
place, from time to time, before our read- 
ers, would feel it laid upon them to “stir 
up the pure mind’’ through the medium 
of our periodical press, and if those also 
who do not write but read would give 
that press large and liberal support, the 
truth as we hold it might be scattered 
through many thousands of homes ; car- 
rying, we trust, blessings everywhere. 


Frienps’ Instirure Lectures —The 
Course arranged for this winter by the 
Philadelphia managers is a very attractive 
one, promising to convey much instruc- 
tion as well as entertainment. The pro- 
gram of Seven Lectures is inserted on an- 
other page. 

An OsscurE STATEMENT.—A correspon- 
dent calls attention to an account recently 
quoted in this journal from the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger (usually very careful 
in its statements) of the beneficial results 
of the Brooks restrictive Liquor Law in 
Pennsylvania, some sentences of which 
are ambiguous and misleading. It is said 
that the reduction in arrests, &c., has 
been 62 per cent. in one series, and in 
another, 68 per cent. It should have 
been said that the reductions mentioned 
have been fo 62 and to 68 per cent. of 
what they were before the enactment of 
the law and its effectual carrying out by 
the Judges. 


Ee 


‘*O, my friend,’’ said the well known 
John Fletcher, ‘‘ what is the world?—A 
flying shadow. As we fly through it, let 
us lose ourselves in the eternal substance. 


*London Friend, 11th mo.,"p 319. 
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THE INTHRNATIONAL LESSON. 


FIRST QUARTER. 


Lasson ii. 
THE MISSION OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
Mark i, 1-21. 


Gotpsn Text.—The voice of one crying in the wilder- 


ness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord.—Mark i 3. 


For the next six months our lessons are 


to be in the Gospel of Mark. John Mark, 


the writer of this Gospel, was sister’s son 


to Barnabas—references to him are to be 
found in Acts xii. 12, 25; xv. 37-40; 
Col iv. 10; 2 Tim, iv. 11; 
xxiv., and | Peter v.13. He was the con- 
stant companion of the Apostles, espec- 
ially of Peter, and an ancient tradition, 
very generally received, represents his 


Gospel as written, if not at the actual dic- 


tation of that apostle, at any rate from 
the information received from his own 
lips. ‘* The style is energetic, graphic, 
strategic. He seizes upon the chief points 
of interest and treats them with graphic 
power, especially when, with a single 
stroke of his pen, he sets in the fore- 
ground some striking detail.” —Pentecos?. 
His main purpose seems to be to set forth 
Jesus in the character of the Servant, doing 
God’s will and serving his brethren. 
Hence the ox in Ezekiel’s vision has been 
taken as the symbol of Mark’s Gospel.— 
See Ezek. i. 10; see also Rev. iv. 7. 

Marki.1. Zhe beginning of the Gospel. 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ would not be 
as the name means ‘‘ glad tidings,’ unless 
the need of a Saviour had first been real- 
ized. Hence Mark gives us as the true 
“ beginning ” the preaching of repentance 
by John the Baptist. Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God. Thus without any other 
genealogy and yet wonderfully full, in its 
brevity, does Mark’s account of our Lord’s 
life begin. ‘* Jesus,’’ our Lord’s human 
name (Matt. i. 21), linking him with the 
men he came to save: ‘‘ Christ,” the 
anointed Messiah; ‘‘ the Son of God,” 
his divinity coupled with his humanity. 
Compare Matt. xvi. 16, and also Matt. 
xxvi. 63-66, and Mark xiv. 61-64. 

2. Behold I send my messenger before 
thy face. The beginning of-Christ s Gos- 
pel, whether in the world or in the indi- 
vidual soul, is still and ever has been, the 
sending of a messenger from God. The 
Holy Spirit is continually working to pre- 
pare the way of the Lord... It was George 
Fox’s belief that go where you will, no 
matter to how benighted a soul, God has 
always been beforehand preparing the way. 
See Mal. iii. 1. 

3. The voice of one crying in the wilder- 
mess. Is. xl. 3. For John’s history and 
personal appearance, etc., see Luke i. and 
lil. 2-14, etc. “* He was a Voice as well 
asaman. And what a voice he was! 
One that called a whole city to his wilder- 
hess pulpit and compelled them to hear 
his stern rebukes.”’—entecost. He call- 
ed men away from the turmoil and confu- 
sion of Jerusalem out into the wilderness 
Solitude. Thus does God still deal with 
Us. Matthew calls this wilderness (chap. 
lll. 1) ‘the wilderness of Judea;” also 
Luke i, 80. “This refers to the thinly peo- 
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pled district through which the Jordan 
flows, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make his paths straight. The reference 
is to the herald going betore an Eastern 
monarch to clear the road and remove 
obstacles. From Mal. ii. 17, we see 
what is meant. In reply to the question 
‘* Wherein have we wearied him?’’ Mal 
achi says: ‘* When ye say, Everyone that 
doeth evil, is good in the sight of the Lord”’ 
—1i. ¢., when you refuse to acknowledge 
God’s standard of holiness. We must 
submit to his judgment against the sin 
that is in our lives if we would make the 
paths straight for his coming. And re- 
member that he will not come by crooked 
paths. 

4. John did baptize in the wilderness and 
preach the baptism of repentance. The 
Rabbis practiced a variety of baptisms ; 
especially were they in the habit of bap- 
tizing new converts to the Jewish faith. 
They were not surprised at John’s baptiz- 
ing until they discovered that he did not 
claim to be the founder of any new relig- 
ious system. Zhen they asked: ‘* Why 
baptizeth thou then, if thou be not that 
Christ,”’ etc. Jno. 1.25. Repentance sig 
nifies a change of mind. ‘‘ The baptism 
of repentance means the Baptism sym- 
bolic of repentance.” —A/ford. For the 
remission of sins. The Greek word here 
rendered ‘* remission” has the force of 
‘« put away,’’ ‘* dismiss,”’ hence the mean- 
ing would seem to be that repentance 
(7. ¢., a change of mental attitude towards 
sin), is essential to remission. This is 
indeed the preparation of the Lord, the 
beginning of the Gospel. 

5. And were all baptized of him in the 
river of Jordan. See Jno. i. 28 ; Juo. x. 
40; Judges vii. 24. It was probably at 
the fords of the Jordan opposite Jericho ; 
perhaps at the very spot where the Israel- 
ites crossed under Joshua. Confessing 
their sins. See Lev. xxvi. 40, 42; Ps. 
Xxxli. 5; Pr. xxviii. 13. John’s baptism 
with water was the formal act of confes- 
sion of forsaking sin and a determination 
to lead a new life. 

6. And John was clothed with camel's 
hair, and with a girdle of a skin about his 
fons. Compare II Kingsi. 8. And his 
Sood was locusts and wild honey. Lev. 
xi. 22; I Sam. xiv. 25. 

7: And preach, saying. John's mes- 
sage was, first, ‘‘the baptism of repent- 
ance’’ (see v. 4), that 1s, removing obsta- 
cles from the path of the coming King. 
See Matt. iii. 7-10 and Luke iii. 7-14, 
where this part of his message is given 
much more in detail; and secondly, he 
turned the attention of the people to the 
coming Messiah, and described His mis- 
sion, contrasting it very forcibly to his 
own. There cometh one mightier than I 
after me. John’s preaching was mighty 
enough to persuade hundreds of men to 
give up their sins, but Christ alone was 
mighty enough to enable them to do it. . 

8. L indeed have -baplised you with wa- 
ter. See Matthew, Luke, John and Acts 
—all the historic books of the New Testa- 
ment. Ineach one of them the same 
clear definition of these two baptisms is 


































given, and Christian baptism is distinctly 
stated to be the Baptism with the Holy 
Ghost. See Joel ii. 28; Actsi. 5; ii. 4; 
X. 45; xi. 15,16. The Baptism with the 
Holy Ghost is compared, Matt. iii. 11, 12, 
to the fire which shall burn up all the sin 
even as chaff is burned. See also Mal. iii. 
2,3. Itis also compared to the wind 
(Matt. iii. 12) separating the chaff * from 
the pure grain Acts ii. 2, 3. John’s 
baptism is an outward and fallible expres- 
sion of repentance. Christ’s is a power- 
ful, cleansing, energizing and interna) 
work of grace. Those who have received 
it from his hands know what it is to be in- 
dwelt by the pure, holy Spirit of Christ, 
and to be impelled by Him to deeds of 
love and power. 

9- Jesus came from Nazareth of Gak- 
lee and was baptized of John in Jordan. 
I do not see why we should take Christ’s 
action in this as an example, because His 
baptism at this time was altogether unique 
among John’s baptisms, for Jesus had no 
sin, yet this was an outward sfén of a de- 
sire to put away sin. John himself won- 
dered that Jesus should come to him for 
baptism, and Jesus answered him, ‘‘ suffer 
it to be so now.”” Matt. iii. 15. Or as 
Alford renders it: ‘* Though what thou 
sayest is true (v. 14), the time is not yet 
come for that; as yet, we are in another 
relation, therefore suffer it,”’ clearly im- 
plying that this water baptism of John’s 
was temporary, and that His own baptism 
with the Holy Ghost would take its place. 
Why then did Christ come to John for 
baptism? Partly, perhaps, to endorse 
John’s mission and the great movement in 
the direction of righteousness which was 
taking place. Partly that he might really 
put Himself in the same place with those 
He came to save, Ez. iii. 15, but chiefly 
probably as a part of the ritual ordained 
by the Mosaic law for those entering upon 
the priesthood. Lev. viii. 6, 10, 12. 
God's great High Priest was thus conse- 
crated by the washing of water, the anoint- 
ing with the oil of the Holy Spirit, v. ro, 
and then lastly (Heb. ix. 23, 24), since 
under the law the priest was not sanctified 
without blood, so Christ offered Himself 
an acceptable sacrifice to Go. 

10. He saw the heavens opined and the 
Spirit, like a dove, descending upon him. 
Is. xlii. 1; lxi. 1. We know that Christ 
already had the Spirit dwelling in Him, 
Luke ii. 40, and yet He received a special 
anointing at this time for His special work 
of redemption. The Spirit came upon 
Him, not in the purifying, sin-destroying 
flame, for of that He had no need, but as 
the tender brooding dove, and yet we 
note that the first result was that ‘‘ straight- 
way the Spirit drive‘h Him into the wil- 
derness,” etc., the divine energy leading 
Him onward in His work for mankind. 

11. And there came avoice from heaven. 
Matt. xvii. 5; Jno. xii. 28; Rom.i. 4. 
Luke tells us that Christ was praying 
when this voice came. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. v. 1. The deginning of the Gospel of 
Christ is the preaching of repentance, 
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either through human words or directly by 
the Holy Spirit. We shai never know 
the blessings of the Gospel unless we 
begin at the beginning ; namely, by real- 
izing our need of a Saviour and turning 
from our sins. 

2. This is the way to make straight 
paths for the King, and He will come to 
us as soon as we prepare His way. The 
Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come 
to his temple. 

3- John’s baptism is mot Christ’s bap 
tism, and is always to be carefully distin- 
guished from it. It meant simply to the 
Jews a public confession of a determina- 
tion to live a new life. 

4. Christ’s baptism was mightier (v. 7) 
than John’s, and is the essential baptism. 
All are called to seek and receive it.— 
Rom. viii. 9 


—_——— - ewe 


SCHOOL. 


The follwing items are chiefly taken 
from Zhe Student : 

Bryn Mawr Co.iece —There are in 
the college one hundred and seven stu- 
dents, of whom fourteen are graduates of 
other colleges, thirty-seven are new stu 
dents, and seventy are former students 
that have returned. The whole number 
of instructors is twenty-one, and several 
of the departments have been strength- 
ened by new appointments. Herbert Weir 
Smyth, Ph. D., has been appeinted Asso- 
ciate in Greek and Latin, and besides in- 
struction in these languages, is giving a 
course of lectures on Greek Archeology. 
To the Department of English two in- 
structors have been added,— Mary Gwinn, 
Pa. D , who has the supervision of Essay 
Writing, and Charles Flint McClumpha, 
Ph. D., who conducts classes in Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English. By the ap- 
pointment of James Harkness, A.B., of 
Cambridge University, England, as Asso- 
ciate in Mathematics, the college is en- 
abled to offer more mathematical courses 
than heretofore, especially of those de. 
signed for advanced students. 

Franklin H. Giddings, A.B., has been 
appointed Resident Lecturer on Political 
Science, in the place of Woodrow Wilson, 
Ph.D., resigned; and Williston Walker, 
Ph.D., has been placed in the position ot 
Associate in History, so that four full 
courses are now offered annually in this 
department of History and Political Sci- 
ence. The teaching in Psychology and 
History of Philosophy, formerly given by 
a non-resident lecturer, is now entrusted 
to Alfred Cook, Pa D., who, as Associate 
in Philosophy, will continue the courses 
for undergradua‘es, and add others for ad- 
vanced students.- In Biology Dr. F. S. 
Lee has been promoted from the position 
of instructor to that of Associate in Physi- 
ology and Histology, and a very compe- 
tent laboratory assistant has been supplied. 
In chemistry acourse in advance of those 
for undergraduates has been offered, and 
a skilled laboratory assistant has been pro- 
vided. The library has now six thousand 
volumes, an increase of nine hundred vol- 
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umes within a year. The bocks have been 
selected with much care to meet the wants 
of the students and instructors in each 
branch taught in the college. The labo- 
ratories of Biology and Physics have had 
their equipment increased by the purchase 
of apparatus and of specimens for illustra- 
tion of the teaching ; while the latter have 
been extended by gifts of plants, and of a 
collection of the principal butterflies of 
eastern New York and Pennsylvania. A 
cottage for one of the pro‘essors has been 
erected, and the whole staff now engaged 
in teaching reside near the institution. 


PROVIDENCE SCHOOL opened Ninth mo. 
12th, with an increased number of stu- 
dents, and favorable prospec’s for the 
coming year. The Principal, Augustine 
Jones, and his family, returned Tenth mo. 
Ist, from a delighful vacation journey in 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium and England. One of the 
instructors of the school for the past eleven 
years has accepted a professorship in the 
University of Michigan. A strikingly 
large number of former instructors here 
are now holding professorships at promi- 
nent universities and colleges. The school 
hopes to maintain and to raise even higher 
the standard of scholarship and instruc- 
tion which it has upheld for many years. 
Its teachers are accomplished specialists 
and skilled in their profession. The in- 
struction in the fine arts, as well as in 
other departments, is of the highest char- 
acter, and the specimens of wood-carving, 
painting on china and canvas, water- 
colors, pastels, and drawing in all kinds, 
execu'ed by the students, are of rare 
beauty. 

The library contains more than six 
thousand volumes, admirably selected. 

The students have access also to the 
Principal’s valuable library of upwards of 
two thousand volumes, and to the large 
Athengeam and Public Libraries in the 
city. 

A new story was built last summer on 
the two wings of the original building, ac- 
commodating the girls’ gymnasium more 
conveniently than before, and furnishing 
more rooms for officers and students. 
Great improvements are to be made also 
in the boys’ gymnasium. 

The school has had agreeable visits 
this term from Lewis Fry, M. P., of 
Bristol, England, and Frederick Andrews, 
of Ackworth School. 


FRIENDS’ Paciric ACADEMY opened 
Ninth month rrth, with an attendance the 
first day of fifty-one. “At the close of the 
first week the number had increased to 
sixty; and the present enrollment is sev- 
enty. The school was first opened for 
pupils September 28th, 1885, and had an 
enrollment of nineteen during the first 
week. Tne second school year began 
September 13th, 1886, with an enroll- 
ment of twenty-six, and the third year 
opened September r2th, 1887, with an 
enroliment of fifty-one. Everything is 
working harmoniously, and a prosperous 
year is anticipated for the school. Three 
teachers are employed, Edwin Morrison, 


[Twelfth mo, 


BS., as Principal, Mary E. Miles, A.B., 
as first assistant, and Anna E, Bell as 
second assistant. Ellen Kirk has been 
secured as Matron of the Boarding Hall 
and Girls’ Dormitory. Two new cot. 
tages have been erected for the accommo. 
dation of girls who wish to board them. 
selves, making in all seven cottages which 
are being used for this purpose. Five 
rooms in the Boys’ Dormitory were fitted 
up a year ago, and are now occupied by 
boys. The remaining rooms are to be 
completed by the close of the present 
term, in order to accommodate the stu- 
dents next term. At present there are 
three members of the Senior Class, who 
will complete the course of study this year, 
six members of the Junior Class, and fiiteen 
members of the first year Academic Class, 
making a total number of twenty-four in 
the Academic D2partment. 

A literary society has been organized 
by the students, by the name of the Whit- 
tier Literary Society, which meets on 
Thursday evening of each week. A lec. 
ture course has also been established. 

E. H. Woopwarp, 


Pres. of Board of Trustees. 
Newberg, Oregon. 


THERE are now four Haverford men at 
Westtown engaged as instructors :—J. H, 
Bartlett, °84; Wm. Wickersham, ’85 ; Jo- 
seph Rhoads, ’80; and M E. Leeds, 88. 


THe GUILFORD CoLLEGIAN. — The Pros- 
pectus.—Fifty-two years ago New Garden 
Boarding School was established. Since 
that time many hundred persons have re- 
ceived educational advantages from this 
school. By reason of the large number of 
her advanced students, and the general 
prosperity of the institution, the Boarding 
School has grown into Guilford College. 

In harmony with her other advance- 
ments, and upon the solicitation of many 
old students, the College, through the 
literary societies, has entered upon the 
plan of publishing a paper, to be known 
as The Guilford Collegian 

The objects of this paper will be to give 
to its readers 

ist. An idea of the character of literary 
work done in the institution. 

2d. To furnish such local and general 
news as will be of interest to former stu- 
dents and patrons of the College. 

3d. To. publish short personals con- 
cerning those ‘who have been connected 
either as pupils or teachers with this school. 

In order that Zhe Collegian may have 
the united support of the College, and be 
of most interest to all, it will be published 
by the four leading literary so-ieties of the 
institution, the Editor-in-Chief and Fi 
nancial Manager to be members of the 
Brightonian Literary Society, and three 
associate editors to be chosen, respectively 
from the Claytonian, Websterian and Phi 
lagerian Societies. 


Tue INDEX is the name of a new 
monthly issued by the Haverford College 
Grammar School students. It looks well. 

Prive hides a man’s faults from himself, 
and magnifies them to others. 
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SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 





At the Meeting for Sufferings held on 
the 2d inst., a report was received from 
J. B. Braithwaite and Fielden Thorp, who 
had been deputed the previous month to 
pay a visit to the Friends in the south of 
France, in which they stated that they 
had felt much satisfaction in meeting with 
Friends at Nimes and elsewhere, and had 
reason to trust that the visit was timely 
and helpful. 

Attention was called to the condition of 
a company of people called ‘‘ New Be- 
lievers,” or ‘* Nazarenes,” in Servia, who 
were undergoing some amount of suffering 
on account of their convictions. Their 
case was cotumended- to the care of the 
Continental Committee. 

On the 5th instant, Fielden Thorp de- 
livered a lecture at Devonshire House, at 
the request of the Lecture Committee of 
London and Middlesex Quarterly Meet- 
ing, on ‘* The Testimony of Friends 
against War (especially during the Re 
bellion in Ireland of 1798) and Slavery.” 
There was a very satisfactory attendance, 
and the audience evinced great interest in 
the subject, several present taking part in 
the after proceedings. 

The second lecture of the season will 
be delivered by Charles F. Coffin, of 
Chicago, on Second day evening, 31 
prox., at seven’ o’clock ; subject, “ The 
Indians of North America and Friends’ 
work amongst them.”’ 

Efforts have been made for some time 
past to resuscitate the meeting at Barking, 
where the meeting-house has long been 
disused for any regular meetings of the 
Society. Charles and Rhoda Coffin were 
announced to hold a meeting there on 
First-day evening, the 25th instant, and 
John Hilton to address a Gospel Temper- 
ance Meeting on the previous evening.— 
London Friend. 

WituiaM and Susan T. Thompsén have 
during the past month continued their 
visiting of families and other religious ser- 
vice in the north of Ireland. They had 
frequent opportunities of meeting with 
the scholars and teachers at the Lisburn 
School, visiting also the Home for In- 
curables, where they had meetings with 
the patients. At Bessbrook, S. T. Thomp- 
son held some Bible readings in the meet 
ing-house, also others in connection with 
the Young Women’s Ciristian Association 
in Bessbrook aid Newry. 


Frances C, Jenkins has concluded her 
service within Durham Quarterly Meeting, 
including some temperance meetings. 
When last heard from, she was about to 
proceed to Kendal to visit the meetings 
in Westmoreland. 


Joun T. Dortanp, Jr., visited the 
meetings of Cumberland Quarterly Meet- 
ing during Tenth month. He attended 
Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting at Sheffield 
On the 24th and 25th, remaining there 
for the following First-day’s Meetings. 
Thence to Doncaster and Darlington. On 
Eleventh month 13th, he attended the 
Monthly Meeting at Middlesborough, 


where he also had a Bible reading. He 
held public meetings at Ayton and Stock- 
ton. He was in York and district, and 
attended the Monthly Meeting at Har- 
rowgate, and held public meetings at 
Thirsk, Scarborough, and at Hull. 

He was at Ackworth from the 23d to 
the 25th ultimo, and the public were in- 
vited at Castleford and |! arnsley on the 
26th and 27th. 

A prolonged stay at Darlington, York, 
and Ackworth gave opportunity for meet- 
ings with young men only, and others 
with young people. 

He visited the Flounders’ Institute, and 
the Friends’ Schools at York and Ack. 
worth ; and at Darlington, Ayton, and 
Scarborough the pupils attended the 
meetings. 

He was accompanied during the Iast 
month J. by Herbert Thorp of Liverpool. 
—British Friend. 


InpDIAN TERRITORY.—Dr. Kirk wriies, 
roth mo. 25th: 

‘*We were detained on our way home 
from Kansas Yearly Meeting by purchasing 
material for the new school and meeting- 
hou-e, and shipping it to the Iowas. We 
were greatly gratified on coming to the 
little railroad station (only two houses, 
with no other within 25 miles) last Seventh- 
day morning, to find nine Iowa teams 
ready to haul the lumber to their reserve. 
This number embraced the des¢ men of 
their tribe. The Chief and his wife came 
with the others to emphasize his approval 
of the work. As the long train of our ten 
teams started out, winding their way over 
the prairie loaded with material for a 
house, in which to worship God and have 
their children taught in the right way, the 
thought that this was their voluntary of- 
fering raised our hearts in praise to God 
for what He bad wrought. Sister Lizzie 
Test returned with us, though her eyes are 
by no means well, and she is under prom- 
ise to go to her mother should she need 
her. She is going to visit the Kickapoos 
for a day or two, and upon her return will 
take the Iowa school. The blessing of 
God is manifestly resting on our mission- 
aries at this station, each one occupying a 
place of usefulness, in conducting the 
work.”—M. C. K., in Friends’ Mission- 
ary Advocate. 


Newport, r:th mo, sth. 


Japan.—Joseph Cosand reports eight 
more requests for membership with Friends 
in Tokio. Several inquiries have been re- 
ceived from auxiliaries of sister Foreign 
Missionary Societies, as to the expense of 
supporting a girl in Joseph Cosand’s school 
in Japan, and the cost of supporting a 
Bible Reader. Either would be a valu 
able aid to J. Cosand’s work, and for the 
information of any who may desire thus 
to co-operate with the work in Japan, I 
would state that a letter lately received 
from J. Cosand upon this subject, informs 
me that $50 annually will support a girl 
in the school, including board, tuition, 
clothing and doctor’s fee. The last named 
charge may seem strange to an American, 
but it is quite common in some eastern 


countries to pay an annual fee to a doctor 
for keeping a person in health, instead of 
sending for him after one is taken ill and 
then pay him for making him well again. 
A Bible Reader is an important and valu- 
able adjunct to mission work in any coun- 
try. This involves rather more expense 
than educating a girl, and in Japan would 
be from $60 to $75 annually. Our Asso- 
ciation is cheered by good accounts from 
Mexico, Syria and India ; in each of thee 
places it hasa deep interest and renders 
practical assistance.-M.W.H.., in Friends’ 
Missionary Advocate. 


AUSTRALIA —A telegram has been re- 
ceived from William Jones, stating that he 
and his wife had arrived safely in Mel- 
bourne. A report was read from the 
deputation appointed last month to visit 
our fellow-professors in the south of 
France. The Friends composing it trusted 
that their visit was timely, and that they 
had been helped to promote the ends for 
which the deputation was specially ap- 
pointed 

Syria.—We were very glad to hive 
Maria Feltham and the Doctor back again. 
The latter has been very busy ever since 
his return, for there has been so much 
sickness about, and some of a very bad 
character, such as typhoid fever and diph- 
theria. 

Rendel and Helen Harris arrived about 
a fortnight later. The former is away just 
now on one of his journeys to visit mon- 
asteries in search of ancient manuscripts. 
Before he wentvhe gave us one or two of 
his very interesting Bible readings, and 
we hope to have more when he returns, 
before he goes away on his long journey 
into Asia Minor. Helen Harris is inter- 
esting herself very much in the various 
branches of mission work going on here, 
and has begun a Bible class on Sunday 
afternoons for some of the young women 
who understand English—Z. MZ. B., in 
Friend of Missions. 


Brumana, November sth, 1888, 


LAFAYETTE MoNTHLY MEETING, Kan- 
sas, was held Eleventh mo.1g. We re- 
quested for an established meeting. The 
committee, to visit us consisted of Phebe 
Stanley, a minister, Joseph Binford and 
Mary Brown. They held six meetings with 
us. The Lord’s power was wonderfully 
manifested to the breaking down of sin- 
ners and renewal of professors. They es- 
tablisned the Monthly Meeting with an 
adult membership of fourteen, named La- 
fayette Monthly Meeting. The little school- 
house was very much crowded, but the 
order was perfect; there were two re- 
quests for membership ; we also had the 
company of Rebecca D. Hockett, from 
College Monthly Meeting. I think there 
is a good opening for Friends here ; it is 
a good country and a good settlement of 
people —lVorton Hockett, in Christian 
Worker. 


Lafayette, Kansas. 


AMANDA KiIrKPATRICK arrived safely at 
Yokohama on the 6th of Eleventh month, 
after a voyage of 18 days from San Fran- 
cisco. She arrived in Japan in good health ; 
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having had a pleasant voyage, with the ex- 
ception of considerable sea sickness. She 
was probably in Nankin a few days later. 

Wituam V. WricHT, in a note from 

apan, says, ‘“‘ We are now settled in our 
en home, and both my wife and I 
are hard at work at the language.” 

Amanda Kirkpatrick visited them on 
her way out. 

J. W. Witmore, formerly of Kansas, is 
now engaged in Gospel work in New 
York Yearly Meeting. He may be ad- 
dressed for a few weeks at Chappaqua, New 
York, care of David H. Lane. 

EstHer PucGu, Treasurer of the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U., recently made a brief 
visit to Alabama, the object of her visit 
being to attend the State Convention of 
that organization. 


WEBSTER AND BENTON. 


‘*We had,”’ said Webster, ‘‘a great 

many political controversies; we were 
hardly on bowing terms. For many years 
we had been members of the same body 
and passed in and out at the same door 
without even bowing to each other and 
without the slightest mutual recognition, 
and we never had any intercourse except 
such as was official and where it could not 
be avoided. There were no social rela- 
tions between us. At the time of the ter- 
rible gun explosion aboard the Princeton, 
during Tyler’s administration, T. H. Ben- 
ton and I were on board, and he related 
to me with tears this incitient. He said 
he was standing near the gun in the very 
best position to see theexperiment. The 
deck of the steamer was crowded and with 
the scramble for places to witness the dis- 
charge of the gun his position was, per- 
haps, the most favorable on the deck. 
Suddenly he felt a hand laid on his shoul- 
der and turned. Some one wished to 
speak to him, and he was elbowed out of 
his place and another person took it, very 
much to his annoyance. The person who 
took his place was ex-(zovernor Gilmer, of 
Virginia, the Secretary of the Navy. Just 
at that instant the gun was fired and the 
explosion took place. Governor Gilmer 
was killed instanuly. Upshur, then Sec- 
retary of State, was also killed, as was 
another man of considerable prominence. 
Colonel Benton, in relating this circum- 
stance, said: ‘ It seemed to me, Webster, 
as if that touch was the hand of the Al- 
mighty stretched down there drawing me 
away from what otherwise would have been 
instantaneous death. I was merely pros- 
trated on the deck and recovered in a 
short time. That one circumstance has 
changed the whole current of my thoughts 
and life. I feel that I am a different man 
and I want, in the first place, to be at 
peace with all those with whom I have 
been so sharply at variance, and so I have 
come to you Let us bury the hatchet, 
Webster?’ Nothing, I replied, could be 
more in accordance with my own feelings. 
We shook hands and agreed to let the past 
be past, and from that time our intercourse 
was pleasant and cordial.’’ 
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RURAL. 

THE OLIVE is supposed to have been in- 
troduced into Italy about the year 550 
B.C. The ancients had a special venera- 
tion for this useful tree, which, according 
to mythology, sprang from the earth at 
the command of Minerva and was held 
sacred to this deity. L. Junius Moderatus 
Columella, who wrote on agriculture in 
the early years of the Christian era, calls 
it ‘¢ the chief of all trees.” 

Linnzus named the olive o/ea europea, 
and considered it to have been indigenous 
to Europe and Africa ; while other writers 
attribute its origin to Asia, whence it is 
supposed to have been brought to Attica, 
about 1556 B.C., by Cecrops, who also 
taught his subjects to cultivate it. Pliny 
says that the olive was not known in 
Italy, Spain, or Africa in the time of the 
first Tarquin. 

At first its cultivation would appear to 
have spread slowly in Italy, for under the 
consulate of Appius Claudius and Lucius 
Junius, about 248 B.C., olive oil must 
have been an article of luxury in Rome, 
selling as it did at twelve asses the 4dra; 
but one hundred and eighty years later it 
had fallen to a tenth of its former value, a 
sign that the production must then have 
been large ; while under the fourth con- 
sulate of Pompey, Rome exported olive 
oil to her subject provinces. 

The Etruscans, during their independ- 
ence, do not appear to have cultivated the 
olive, for they are said to have imported 
olive oil from Greece. 

Lucca and Papulonia, the latter an ex- 
tinct Etruscan city which was situated 
near the present town of Piombino, are 
mentioned as the localities in Tuscany 
where the olive was first planted. Liguria 
is said to have been the last region in 
Italy to cultivate the olive; Strabo de- 
scribes it as a wild and mountainous coun- 
try, dependent upon lower Italy for sup- 
plies of wine and olive oil. 

The greatest production of olive oil is 
obtained in the Neapolitan provinces and 
Sicily, though at the same time these re- 
gions, with the exception of Bari, produce 
oil of low quality. 

In practice, however, a full crop of oil 
is rarely approached, nor, considering the 
many and exceptional vicissitudes to which 
the olive crop is exposed, is this much to 
be wondered at. 

Spain, as an olive oil producing coun- 
try, comes next in importance to Italy, 
though’a long way behind ; while France 
in this respect is at a great disadvantage 
compared to both, her production of oil 
being a fraction of what Italy produces, 
and quite insufficient for her own con- 
sumption. Hence France is obliged to 
draw large supplies of this article from 
other countries and chiefly from Italy, 

her total imports for the last five years 
having averaged over seven million gallons. 

Next to France, Great Britain is Italy’s 
best customer for olive oil. Exports to 
the United States are relatively small and 
chiefly of the better qualities of oil. This 
trade, however, is certain to develop, as 
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the universal tendency is to import com- 
modities direct from the country of their 
production. 

The total exports of olive oil from Italy 
for the last ten years have averaged about 
twenty million gallons. Hence the con. 
sumption in Italy must greatly exceed 
these figures. 

_ The olive is an evergreen tree of slow 
growth, its wood is hard and compact, the 
leaves lanceolate, silvery and downy un. 
derneath ; whence, viewed from a distance 
and especially when the leaves are moving 
in the wind, an olive plantation acquires 
a grayish tone. The fruit as it begins to 
ripen assumes a ruddy hue, and when 
quite ripe is of a dark plum color, almost 
black, and glossy. The ripe pulp is of a 
creamy color. 

In Italy the blossoming takes place be- 
tween April and June; but. generally it 
has been found that a late blossoming 
means a poor crop; for though the show 
of flowers may be fine, they do not bind. 
The flowers are very small, of a pale yel- 
low, and grow in clusters of ten or fifteen ; 
but of this number not more than a third 
or a fourth come to maturity. 

The olive tree needs a warm but ten- 
perate climate ; excessive heat and exces- 
sive cold are both injurious. In the tropics 
it has been observed that although the tree 
vegetates, it bears no fruit, and in North 
Africa olives are to be found only near 
the shores of the Mediterranean, where 
the heat is tempered by sea-breezes. 

Excessive cold will kill the tree; the 
lowest temperature which the olive cap 
bear is 14° Fahrenheit. At 12° not only 
the fol.age, but the trunk and surface roots 
perish. But when rain is followed imme- 
diately by frost, and particularly while 
the sap is rising in the trees, even at 20° 
Fahrenheit, great damage may be done. 
The same result occurs after a fall of snow 
when bright sunshine causes a_ partial 
thaw, followed by frost after sunset ; the 
effect of extreme cold on the olive-tree 
varying according to the dryness or damp- 
ness cf the atmosphere at the time, and 
the season of the year; so that extreme 
cold is more fatal to the tree in the spring 
than in winter. 

In localities where the temperature in 
summer is very high, it is customary in 
planting olives to selec: a northerly expo- 
sure; but in Tuscany and generally in 
central Italy, the reverse is the case, and 
warm, sheltered localities are chosen. 

The olive in hilly country gives better 
results than in the plain, where it is not 
possible to obtain the finest qualities of 
oil. Too rich or too moist a soil 1s un 
favorable ; a sheltered hill side best suits 
it and a medium soil. The olive likes 4 
subsoil of rock; its roots seek out any 
clefts and fissures and intertwine them- 
selves around any loose fragments of rock, 
thus affording security to the tree during 
the prevalence of high winds. 

In central Italy the olive is not to be 
found ata greater elevation than about 
fitteen hundred feet, and at this altitude 

its productiveness is very uncertain.—- 
Rae & Co., Prima Arborum. 
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Correspondence. 








FRIENDS’ BOOK CONCERN. 


Editor of Friends’ Review :—My dear 
Friend—I had the opportunity in Eleventh 
month of laying before Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting some thoughts that have been 
ripening during my visit to America re- 
specting the need for a much more widely 
extended circulation of Friends’ books, 
and I gladly avail myself of the kind offer 
of space in the Friends’ Review to give 
these thoughts fullerexpression. The de- 
velopment of our churches in America, 
especially in the West, makes it necessary 
that we should vigorously organize all the 
means at hand for promulgating the views 
we hold. Next to the direct preaching of 
the Word, probably no means in the pres- 
ent day is more effectual than the printing 
press. The pen is mightier than the 
sword, and its influences will work on 
when men have beaten their swords into 
plowshares. In every reform, whether 
religious, moral, or political, men recog- 
nize the power of the press for accom- 
plishing their end—above all, the printing 
press is intended to be the handmaid of 
the Church. In Mexico, Samuel A. Pur- 
die soon discovered that the printing press 
was the fulcrum and the lever for uplifting 
the gross darkness that hung over the peo- 
ple. The Friends’ Mexican Mission press 
issues a million pages of literature annu- 
ally, and has to-day more complete ma- 
chinery for exerting the power of the 
press in building up the Protestant Church 
than is to be found anywhere else in the 
compass of Friends’ Churches in America. 
In Madagascar, English Friends recog- 
nized the same necessity, and for. many 
years have had a large printing office in 
full operation in Antananarivo, sending 
out millions of pages of healthy Christian 
literature, of which the Malagasy show 
their appreciation by paying a consider- 
able amount annually for the books pro- 
duced. The marvel is that amid the ac- 
tivities of the United States, Friends’ 
Churches have not a single printing office 
of their own devoted to the great work in 
hand. In discussing this question, I am 
not unmindful of the good work that is 
nevertheless being accomplished in almost 
every Yearly Meeting by our Book and 
Tract Committees, especially the excellent 
work of the Publishing Association of 
Friends at Chicago, the Friends’ Book and 
Tract Committee in New York, and the 
Book Association of Friends in Phila- 
delphia. 

The recent association tormed by the 
young Friends of Kansas Yearly Meeting 
for promoting the circulation of Friends’ 
books is another encouraging sign of the 
times, and shows that American Friends 
are by no means unaware of the urgent 
need for development in this direction. It 
would indeed be strange if this department 
of Christian service were neglected by a 
Church whose traditions are so exceptional 
with regard to the use of the printing press 
nits early days. In this regard, two cen- 





turies ago, Friends stood foremost. Now, 
amid the teeming millions of newspaper 
readers, we are in the rear. During the 
first half century of our existence 3000 
separate books and papers were issued by 
more than 600 authors in our church, with 
the direct object of promulgating our 
views and establishing converts in the 
faith. They wrote burning words in 
seventeenth century language to the men 
of their own day. After the lapse of r50 
years of comparatively little increase, we 
find the Society of Friends, as the result 
of its direct evangelistic work, receiving 
thousands of new members by conversion 
and convincement. The welcome we are 
giving to so many, brings us face to face 
with a new order of things, or at any rate, 
it brings us back to a somewhat similar 
problem to that which our forefathers had 
to meet. Our responsibility by no means 
ceases when we have received these con- 
verts into membership. They need es- 
tablishing in the truth. It :s of vast im- 
port to our future that these new members 
should have a clear answer to those around 
them as to why they belong to the Society 
of Friends. They should be fortified by 
sound Scriptural arguments against the 
various breezes of doctrine that may blow 
from north and south, east or west. It is 
important that we keep on the main line 
of teaching announced by Christ and His 
apostles, and not get shunted on to side 
lines, while the cars freighted with the 
great interests of humanity, swiftly pass 
us by. A sea of religious novels, flashy 
periodicals and newspapers flood many 
professedly Christian homes. This wave 
of frothy literature as it sweeps over, 
breaks down many of the ramparts of 
moral self-restraint, and leaves the mind 
insipid for the more manly works of great 
thinkers. ° 

The history of Friends is itself sugges- 
tive. The Yearly Meeting of Norway 
owes its origin to the circulation of 
Friends’ books on board ships lying off our 
English coast or in the Thames. When 
really well-written books are published by 
Friends and placed in the hands of ordi- 
nary book-sellers, they command a ready 
market. The two works of Maria Webb, 
of Dublin, the ‘* The Penns and Pening- 
tons’’ and the ‘ Fells of Swarthmore,”’ 
were eagerly purchased and editions of 
both works were speedily exhausted. The 
writings of Frances Anne Budge, such as 
the ‘‘ Annals of the Early Friends,’’ are 
read by all classes in England, and quoted 
with encomiums by public men like Spur- 
geon, while the more recent work by her 
sister, Jane Budge, ‘‘ Glimpses of George 
Fox and his friends,’’ is having a wide 
and increasing circulation among Friends 
in England and~Ireland. The story of 
the actual manufacture of Friends’ books 
is equally suggestive. Thecompositor who 
‘*set up’’ Benjamin Seebohm’s Life of 
Stephen Grellet was so brought under con- 
viction by it, as it passed through the 
press, that the whole current of his life 
was changed. The compositor who set 
up the: first edition of Dougan Clark's 
‘* Offices of the Holy Spirit,’’ was so con- 








vinced of the truth it contained, that he 


joined the Society of Friends and for ten 


years has been working as a missionary in 
India in connection with the Friends’ 
Foreign Mission Association of England, 
From small beginnings, the Religious 
Tract Society of London now issues 200,- 
ooo books and tracts dai/y and has become 
a wealthy book corporation. But some of 
the most striking illustrations of the power 
of the press, and its growth, are derived 
from the work of Christian denominations 
in America. The membership of the So- 
ciety of Friends is smaller than that of 
many other evangelical bodies, but at the 
present time there are probably about 
Z00,000 members of our Church in the 
world. Let us therefore take one of the 
smaller denominations in America known 
as the United Brethren. In their last re- 
port they show a membership of about 
195,000. They circulate 248,000 copies 
ot their own periodicals annually, while 
their book sales alone last year amounted 
to 62,000 dollars. In the spring of the 
year their own printing presses were pro- 
ducing 1000 books daily. 

The facts and figures of the larger Chris- 
tian communities in America show still 
more delightful results, promising a mag- 
nificent harvest of souls in the near future 
to such energetic churches. 

The last report of the Methodist Book 
Concern accentuates the standing order of 
John Wesley, ‘‘See that every house is 
supplied with books.’’ They have now 
an accumulated capital of 2,390,000 dol- 
lars. They justly say, “No ‘loyal’ 
Methodist can be indifferent to this grand 
investment of his Church in the business 
of publishing a pure literature.” Their 
sales in the last twelve months totaled 
1,736,000 dollars. ‘*No more effective 
work can be done for Christ,’’ they add, 
‘**than the placing of good books in the 
families of the Church.’’ But in discuss- 
ing church polity in America, we must al- 
ways take into calculation, the rapid pro- 
gress and the growing needs of the great 
West. 

The ‘* Western Methodist Book Con- 
cern’’ of Cincinnati shows in its report a 
rapid advance. They have a net capital 
of 739,000 dollars, invested in printing 
machines, type and paper. To this capital 
they are adding profits of trade year by 
year. Their sales in the last twelve months 
total 780,000 dollars. One noble man 
of the name of R. P. Thompson has for 
54 years had charge of the printing de- 
partment, and isserving Christ as a printer. 
The high style of work he turns out can 
scarcely be excelled in England or Amer- 
ica. It is always the best work that pays 
best. ‘All honor to men who devote their 
business talents to the service of the church. 
The men in that office have a prayer meet- 
ing every Fourth-day morning at 12 
o’clock to seek for the blessing of God on 
their printing. Go thou and do likewise. 

The report of the Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society of Buston and Chicago 
shows that their sale of books amounted 
last year to 222,000 dollars. 

The report of the American Presbyte 
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rian Board of Publication states that their 
Sabeath-school missionaries alone sold 
more than 10,000 volumes last year, while 
they issued 18,868,000 publications in all 
during the twelve months. Their main 
store is in Philadelphia, and they have 23 
branch kouses in other American cities, 
One sentence in their report is striking: 
‘© The entire system ’’ cf publishing their 
periodicals, they say, ‘*is largely remu- 
nerative.” Friends have a taste for re- 
munerative investments. Here is one. 
Their net profit last year was 8,737 dol- 
lars. They cultivate the book trade in 
their First day schools. Not only is it 
well to have a good library 1n each school, 
and for the scholars to purchase Christian 
literature, but the teachers need to supply 
themselves liberally with literature illus- 
trating Scripture, that they may give in- 
telligent lessons weekly to their classes. 
If our First day school teaching is to be 
really efficient and permanently useful to 
the classes, it must be varied with fresh 
material, and the teacher must study and 
master the lesson himself. It is from the 
teaching staff of our First-day schools that 
the ministry of the church frequently 
finds reinforcement. If we would place 
ourselves abreast of our age, we require 
authors of talent and of earnest spiritual 
resource, who shall devote themselves to 
the work. If men of old were directed 
under its inspiration to ‘‘write’’ the 
heaven-given thought, surely in our day 
of printing presses and steam engines we 
may expect to find gifted.men ‘‘ called”’ 
to this service. 

But we must note another important 
item in the program of these Book Con. 
cerns. Many of them have their own 
machinery aod handle their own type. 
Printers now are busy in every large city. 
They work, not simply for the public 
good, but for the sake of their own net 
profit in dollars. Many printing offices, 
if wisely directed, realize large fortunes. 
Why should not the Christian church earn 
some of this profit? I never earned a 
cent as a printer, yet the force of sur- 
rounding providences has brought me for 
years into intimate connection with the 
trade in our orphan work at Leominster. 
The Orphans’ Printing Press has growa 
on our hands and has become a commer- 
cial success. We send out millions of 
tracts annually from the office, we print 
and publish two or three monthly period- 
icals, the book work is continually growing 
upon us, and we are adding each year to 
the capital in the business from the accu- 
mulated profits. The Orphans’ Printing 
Press to-day stands on its own property, 
and has a capital of its own of 16,000 dol- 
lars. This has been but a comparatively 
small missionary undertaking, yet its very 
smallness may perhaps be an encourage- 
meni to a larger enterprise in the vaster 
field lying before American Friends. One 
essential element in the establishment of a 
national ‘‘ Friends’ Book Concern” is a 
good live Board of Directors, composed 
of business men. If it is to be planted on 
acommercial footing, it must be under- 
taken by men of experience, and the dif- 
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ferent departments must be worked by 
men and women efficient in each Depart- 
ment. Such an undertaking, to be pre- 
pared to compete with other houses in the 
price and character ot its work, will re- 
quire its own machinery. It should, if 
possible, represent the interests, not of 
one Yearly Meeting only, but become 
fairly representative of Friends in the East 
and the West. But its beginning, like 
most other Christian enterprises, may have 
to be comparatively small, it may take 
years to struggle upwards to ultimate 
success, therefore the sooner it is founded 
by some one, the better. 

The wealth of Friends in America is 
steadily increasing, and capital will be 
required to place the Book Concern on a 
solid foundation, But there is one ob- 
jection raised that claims thought. I am 
told by men of experience on this side the 
Atlantic that ‘* Friends in America do not 
to any large extent buy Friends’ Bdoks.’’ 
If this is true, it is high time there was a 
change in the trend of thought. We need 
books in terse Anglo-Saxon, that shall 
discuss the burning questions of our own 
time. If we have bcen at fault in the past, 
it is the more reason that we bestir our- 
selves and amend our ways. We have 
noble principles worth earnestly contend- 
ing for and upholding. These difficulties, 
if they exist, make it all the more neces- 
sary, in the interests of our church, that 
we rise to the emergency and grapple with 
them, and, in the name of the Lord, 
overcome them. I shall be glad to cor- 
respond with any one desiring further in- 
formation, especially with any who are in- 
clined to give these thoughis a practical 
initiation. Letters may be addressed to 
me to the eare of Allen Jay, Richmond, 
Indiana. In conclusion, I thank'ully ac- 
knowledge the great privilege it is to 
mingle in Chfistian fellowship with so 
many in America and to recognize such 
happy tokens of awakened life and vigor. 
The enlarging goodness of the Lord to 
His people in recent years is an incentive 
and an encouragement to move forward. 
Heartily desiring an increase of His 
Heavenly Kingdom, I am thine sincerely, 
in the service of the King. 

HENRY STANLEY NEWMAN. 


Damascus, Syria, Nov. 18, 1888, 


Editor of Friends’ Review: It has oc- 
curred to me that the following extract 
from the Oriental Advertiser, of Constan- 
tinople, might be useful. The subject was 
the meeting of British and French Radi- 
cals in Paris in favor of arbitration. 

‘*« The object in view,—if really under- 
taken in all seriousness, is one of the 
noblest that can be conceived,—the peace 
and prosperity of Europe. But we are 
really afraid the results of the meeting 
were no more than those usually ending 
in what is called a Quaker’s meeting (na- 
tive English, I should judge). That most 
respectable sect objects to war in every 
shape and form, and it is perfectly correct 
from a Christian point of view. But the 
influence of the Society of Friends is very 
small indeed in making for peace. The 
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big battalions laugh at them and their 
humanitarian sentiments.”’ 

It is curious from what odd quarters we 
sometimes get a little faint praise, and 
this is more than faint. 

J. RENDEL Harris, 


Wurman Co,, Wasu. Tsr., 
Eleventh mo. 23d, 1488, 


Editor Friends’ Review :—It has been 
a matter of much thought and [ believe 
concern that Friends should know of this 
place. 

This is an excellent country. I hope 
ministers or o:her Friends who feel drawn 
here, either for Gospel labor or settle. 
ment, will come and see it; and as they 
find openings, settle or engage in religious 
work. 

It is on the Spokane and Palouse R. R., 
a branch of the Northern Pacific. 

Z. ED. Jounson. 


Jounson P. O., Jonnson Srpinc, } 





A NOBLE DESCENT. 

The Manchester Examiner says: ‘The 
new Lord Mayor of London, Alderman 
Whitehead, is descended from a sturdy Qua+ 
kerstock. The Recorder uf London, in pre- 
senting him to the Lord Chancellor, mens 
tioned that he was a descendant of a West- 
moreland worthy, one of the first of the 
Quakers, and an associate of* Fox and 
Penn, and suffered imprisonment Several 
times for conscience sake. How fiercely 
the storm of persecution raged at that time 
against the Quakers may be seen in the 
fac: that during the period of Whitehead’s 
ministry there were some 250 of the des 
pised sect confined in Lancaster Castle at 
the same time. But one.of the most ex- 
traordinary features of Wednesday’s cere- 
mony in the House of Lords was that the 
Recorder who narrated these facts con- 
cerning the Lord Mayor’s ancestor was 
himself. a descendant of the judge who 
passed sentence on Mr. Alderman White- 
head’s a.cestor.”” 


- -- 


AccorDING to a London correspondent, 
of Mr. John Bright’s sons, John Albert 
was always the ‘‘ good” boy ;° Leatham, 
now an M, P., was the mischievous one, 
and Philip was the hard-working one. 
Not long ago Philip was employed in the 
fitting shed, having an aptitude for the 
making and mending of machinery. When 
he had gone through the grades in that 
shop he put in a year or two at Petrie’s 
iron foundry in the town. He carried his 
breakfast ‘‘ can,’”’ and shared the company 
and work ofall the other men, every one 
of whom he seemed to think as good as 
himself. His brother Leatham was put 
through the drills at the mills, and so was 
John Albert. John Bright himself learned 
how to work before he began to speak for 
and represent workingmen. His father, 
old Jacob, was a poor man with nearly as 
many children as he had shillings a week 
for his work as a weaver. At the present 
day the Bright Mills are scarcely to be sur- 
passed in the country. Over 2000 hands 
are employed in them. —Z xchange. 
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EL ae ee ore 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Wasurincton, D. C,, December roth, 1388, 


A stir occurred in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Friday when it was rumored 
that the Democrats had captured the next 
Congress. This was shortly discovered 
to be unfounded, and routine business 
was resumed. ‘The Republicans are very 
anxious, however, and feel that only the 
finest Management can secure the organi- 
zation of the Fifty-first Congress, if the 
majority be as is expected, only one. The 
extra session becomes an unavoidable ne- 
cessity to the Republican party, in order 
that the organization of the House may 
be completed and the contested elections 
settled as soon as possible. 

The Ford Investigating Committee has 
decided not to go to California, and will 
proceed to Rhode Island, where the inno- 
cent factory system of that State will be 
overhauled. ‘The committee will shortly 
present to the House a bill making it a 
criminal offense for immigrants of the 
proscribed classes to enter the United 
States, and providing for their return. 
The bill will demand that immigrants in- 
tending to come here shall give notice of 
such desire to the nearest United States 
consular agent, and if he deems the per- 
sons worthy, immigrant certificates shall 
be issued. The 50 cents tax on immi- 
grants will be greatly increased. 

The River and Harbor Committee of 
the House is already hard at work, and 
seems determined to push a bill through 
Congress as early as possible. It is be- 
lieved that the President would veto al- 
most any River and Harbor bill this ses- 
sion. The Committee therefore desires 
to present the bill to the House early in 
January, and send it to the President early 
enough to secure its passage over his veto 
before March 4. ‘The sub-committee’s 
bill is said to embrace over $12,000,000 in 
appropriations. 

Hon. Daniel Dougherty brought his 
charming presence and magnificent voice 
to Washington and lectured, Friday night. 
The President did not, for some reason, 
go hear the orator who nominated him at 
St. Louis, but every one else of note 
seemed to be present. Mr. Dougherty 
said in a private interview that he could 
well understand why great orators do not 
care to become members of the House. 
His opinion is that the average man is not 
in Congress long enough to make an im- 
pression. There is too much ‘ rotation 
in office.” The days when the South sent 

ay and Calhoun and the North sent 
Webster to Congress as long as they would 
come, are over. The structure of the halls 
of Congress is, in Mr. Dougherty’s opin- 
lon, destructive of debate. ‘The great gal- 
leries are not suited to great deliberative 

les. The members should be closer 
together, the members of the House should 
lake their feet off of their desks, and there 
should be less difficulty in securing the 
foor, The present arrangements, by 
Yhich the floor is promised by the Speaker 
weeks in advance, is fatal to oratory. 






THE CRUSE THAT PAILETH NOT. 





Is thy cruse of comfort wasting? Rise and 
' share it with another, 
And through all the years of famine it shall 
serve thee and thy brother. 


Love divine will fill thy storehouse, or thy 
handful still renew ; 

Scanty fare for one will often make a royal 
feast for two. 


For the heart grows rich in giving, all its 
wealth is living grain ; 

Seeds, which mildew inthe garner, scattered, 
fill with gold the plain. 


Is thy burden hard and heavy ? Do thy steps 
drag wearily ? 

Help to bear thy brother’s burden ; God will 
bear both it and thee. 


Numb and weary on the mountains, wouldst 
thou sleep amidst the snow? 

Chafe that frozen form beside thee, and to- 
gether both shall glow. 


Art thou stricken in life's battle? 
wounded round thee: moan ; 

Lavish on their wounds thy balsams, and 
that balm shall heal thine own, 


Is the heart a well left empty? 
God its void can fill; 
Nothing but. a ceaseless Fountain can its 

ceaseless longings still. 


Many 


None but 


Is the heart a living power ? 

its strength sinks low ; 

It can only live in loving, and by serving 
love will grow. 

Selected. Eviz: RUNDLE CHARLES. 


Self-entwined, 





ee 


LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 








BY DANKSE DANDRIDGE, 





Beneath the last October sun 

My drooping garden lies ; 

A lovely woman, past her prime, 
With haggard eyes. 


She bloomed through many a sullen night, 
Through many a summer storm; 

The breeze that fanned her tears away 

Was fond and warm. 


But now beneath the frost she lies, 

A lone, neglected spot ; 

Most like a heart by coldness chilled, 
Where love is not. 


The butterflies that shared her youth 
Share now her dim decay ; 

The birds that sought her in her joy, 
Have flown away. 


But here and there amid the wreck, 
The dritt of leaves, appear 

The hardy tall chrysanthemums 
To crown the year. 


Strong, bright, courageous; as a smile 
They cheer the withered place ; 

Like the last charm pale Sorrow leaves 
A faded face. 


O Frost, that comes to all, that spoils 
Our blossoms, one by one ; 

Mature these autumn flowers beneath 
Our autumn sun, 


That when the days are growing dim, 

And nears the wished-for end, 

Some flower, some smile may still be ours 
To give a friend. 


And when, ere-long, beneath the snow 
We rest, secure from pain, 

Like the lone garden, we shall find 
Our flowers again. —Independent, 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 


THE MOUNTAIN OAK. 





Brown and bare and gaunt it stands 
On the intervale. 

Down upon it sweep cloud bands 
Driven by the gale, 

Steadfast stretch its patient arms 
To the falling snow ; 

On it wild winds wreak their rage, 
As they come and go. 


One sweet token still it holds 

Of the sammer blest— 

Up among the lonesome boughs 
Clings an empty nett. 

Doth the old tree in its heart, 
Where the life blood waits, 

Guess that spring will bring again 
The glad singing mates? 


Winter rain drops cold and slow 

On the old oak tree; 

Winter clouds shut out the sky, 

Winds pipe drearily. 

Yet it wears a look serene— 

Doth it know that fate 

Hath dark days for men and trees 

Through which each must wait ? 
—Illustrated Christian Weekly. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRIT- 
AIN.—In Mgr. Persico’s report on the Irish 
question’ he says, ‘‘ The Irish people refuse 
absolutely to admit that the plan of cam- 
paign is criminal ; they consider it a legiti- 
mate retaliation upon the land owners, who 
they say must pay for the misdeeds of their 
class in the past. The Land Courts some- 
times succeed in quieting the people by ob- 
tainirig concessions from the landlords, but 
generally they inspire little confidence. The 
people must be made to comprehend the 
moral importance of their acts.. They must 
be taught to accustom themselves to a separ- 
ation of political questions from moral ques- 
tions. They must not serve as the instrument 
of those who, under the pretext of nationali- 
ty, lead them to the commission of acts that 
are contrary to morality.” Myr. Persico ex- 
presses the most absolute disapproval of 
boycotting. He signifies the opinion. that 
Irish political aspirations must be satisfied 
before peace can be restored. 

News has come, stating that “a white 
traveler,” supposed to be Stanley, is a cap- 
tive of the Mahdi, in company with Emin 
Bey, at Khartoum, and that he would sur- 
render them only upon the conditiog that the 
British Government would withdraw its 
forces from before Suakim. 

This intelligence appears to have caused 
quite a flutter in the British Parliament, and 
a hasty taking of sides for and against 2 
cessation of operations against the rebel 
forces besieging Suakim until negotiations 
can be opened with the Mahdi at Khar- 
toum. Goschen, temporarily acting as leader 
of the House, said that the information re- 
garding the matter in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment was so uncertain as to render it im- 
possible for it to order a suspension of opera- 
tions for the relief of Suakim during the 
many weeks which would necessarily elapse 
before the fate of the explorers could be as- 
certained, 

FRANCE.—The most: important financial- 
event is the virtual collapse of the great De 
Lesseps Panama Canal scheme, It is esti- 
mated that the number of holders of Panama 
Canal securities is upwards of 500,000, only 
a few thousand at the most being outside of 
France. 

Most of the papers in Paris consider the 
rejection of the Panama Canal bill a mis- 
take, Some describe the vote in the Cham- 
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ber of Deputies as pusillanimous, while others 
declare that it will prove fatal to the Re- 
public. 

GERMANY.—In the Reichstag the 14th 
inst. Dr. Windthorst, in moving his resolu- 
tion relative to the suppression of the East 
African slave trade, said that the resolution 
was based upon the speech from the throne, 
and that Germany should co-operate with 
the other powers, The recent White Book, 
he said, showed that Prince Bismarck was 
following the only correct course, and he 
hoped this energetic action would be con- 
tinued. The full initiative should be left to 
the Government. Count Herbert Bismarck 
dwelt at length on the evils of slavery, the 
suppression of which, he said, devolved upon 
Germany as a duty of honor. The abolition 
of slavery was a preliminary condition to 
opening Africa to Christianity, European 
civilization and trade. 

The marriage of the Princess Victoria, of 
Germany, to Prince Alexander, of Batten- 
berg, has at last, it is reported, been definitely 
settled. The Kaiser has withdrawn his re- 
fusal to permit his sister to wed the Batten- 
berg; but he will not recognize the marriage 
personally by his presence. The ceremony 
will take place at Windsor before the de- 
parture of the Empress for Germany. 


Domestic --Orders were issued by the 
Navy Department for the United States 
steamers Galena and Yantic to sail from 
New York for Port-au-Prince, Hayti, to en- 
force the demand of the Government for the 
release of the American steamer Haytien 
Republic. They will sail in company, and 
be in command of Rear Admiral Luce, who 
has been instructed to transfer his flag trom 
the Richmond to theGalena. The owner of 
the Haytien Republic, by special permission 
ot the Secretary of the Navy, will be a pas- 
senger on the Galena, andit is, therefore, ex- 
pected that the vessel will be restored to him 
as soon as it gets into possession of the naval 
authorities. 

The steamer Haytien Republic has been 
released, and will sail from Port-au-Prince 
with an American crew for New York, 

John G. Whittier, the poet, reached his 
81st birthday the 17th inst. He is at his 
wintér home at Oak Knoll, Massachusetts. 
He received many callers, and his mail was 
augmented by many congratulatory letters. 
Whittier is in fairly good health, but rarely 
goes out. 

The Schuylkill Canal is covered with ice 
an inch thick, and navigation has ceased, 
Also op the Hudson from Poughkeepsie. The 
ice at Castleton is fast, and all the bays and 
coves along the Hudson are frozen over. 

The steamer Barksdale with 900 bales of 
cotton and 1200 sacks of cutton-seed, was 
burned the 15th inst. at Hendrick’s Landing, 
on the Yazoo river, Mississippi. The boat 
was valued at $12,000 and the cotton was in- 
sured for $45 000. 

In one hour the Court of Chicago, the 15th 
inst., went through “ thirty-five divorce cases, 
of which six were tried—one every ten 
minutes,” 

All the regular trains from the North for 
Jacksonville have been well filled with re- 
turning refugees. Business is “ reported as 
opening up again, and the streets present al- 
most their usual appearance.” 


Marriage. 


ANTHONY—SHOVE.—At Friends’ meet- 
ing-house at Fall River, Mass., on Third-day 
the 27th ult,, Joseph S. Anthony, of Middle- 
town, R. I., to Sarah P. Shove, of Fall River. 
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FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE LECTURES. 


Fourth day, First mo. 9, 1889.—OLOF 
KRARER, a Native Esquimaux Lady. Sub- 
ject: “Greenland; or Life in the Frozen 
North.” 

Fourth-day, First mo. 23.—FREDERICK 
A. OBER. Subject: “Adventures in the 
West Indies.” 

Fourth-day, Second mo. 6.—-Professor 
ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Subject: ‘“‘ The Develop- 
ment of the House.” 

Fourth-day. Second mo, 20.—GEORGE A. 
BarTON. A. M., of Friends’ School, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Subject: “ Social Life in As- 
syria and Babylonia, 700—s00 B. C., as re- 
vealed in the Cuneform Tablets.” 

Fourth-day, Third mo, 6.—FRANCIS B. 
GuMMERE, Ph.D, of Haverford College. 
Subject : “ The Founders of England.” 

Fourth-day, Third mo. 20.—Mary A. 
WoOoDBRIDGE, of Ravenna, Ohio. Subject : 
“Our Country’s Dangers; or, The Republic 
Menaced.”’ 

The above Lectures will be delived at 8 
P. M, on the evenings mentioned, at St. 
GEORGE’s HALL, 13th and Arch Streets, 
Philadelphia, 

Tickets for the Course, $2. For a Single 
Lecture, 50 cents. For sale by W. H. 
Walmsley & Co., 1016 Chestnut Street ; and 
at the Friends’ Institute, 1305 Arch Street. 


WENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
the Proclamation of Emancipation. 
Commemoration Meeting by Pennsylvania 
Abolition Society. The following distin- 
guished persons have been invited—a num- 
ber have already accepted— 


Freperick DovuGtass, oan G,. Wuittter, 
Gen’t S. C. ARMSTRONG, 3n0. W. CaBLe, 

Rev. W. H. Furnsss, Rev. [.C. Price,of N.C., 
B, I. Wasuincton, of Tuskegee School, Alabama, 
Fannie M. Coppin, Rosert Purvis, 

Mrs. F. M. Harper, Rev. Dr. Lez, 


and others. Addresses and other exercises 
at Association Hall, 15th and Chestnut Sts., 
Fourth-day, First mo. 2d, 1889, at 8 P. M. 


STATED MEETING of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Association of 
Friends ot Philadelphia will be held at No, 
1122 Chestnut St., on Sixth-day, Twelfth 
month 28, 1888, at 1014 o'clock, A. M. 
D. P. ATHERTON, 
Recording Secretary. 


WITHIN THE CITY. 


BY MARY SNOWDEN THOMAS. 
An Appropriate Gift for the Holiday Season. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


FOR SALE BY 
JOHN WANAMAEER, Philadelphia, 
Anson D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., New York, 
NICHOLSON & Bro., Richmond, Ind., 


or mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


JOHN R. CARY, 
501 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 


ANEW NARRATIVE POEM: 
Bertram the Prince. 


With a Moral for To-day. Just Issued. 
Price, 35 cents. 


EYESIGHT BY MAIL. 
method of fitting persons 
ee Ab er X a. 
» i sulists an ysicians, 
S ee en RUELS &O Opt clans 034 CLestnut StesP hile 


| Twelfth mo, 


JOSEPH G. FOGG, 
FURNISHING (_JNDERTAKER 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts, 
AT FRIENDS’ BURYING GROTND. 


Telegraph messages promptly attended to, 


MPR votRe] ASP RL 
Pr (OUTS a POLM OOP ALA AGE 
RS BE ALL XCE 
Seud as above for Wustrated Book Catalogue Prag, 
“OLD WESTTOWN.” 


A delightful volume of reminiscence, narrative, 
and personal and historical sketches of Westtown 
Boarding School, contributed, edited, and illustrated 
entirely ty old scholars and teachers. It is of un- 
rivaled interest to everyone who has cver been con- 
nected with the institution. 

Price in cloth, $2.00. In half meretes, top (an 
elegant bindihg, suitable for a gift), $3.00. Sent by 
mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR isso 


Is now ready. The card is similar to that of previous 
years, but instead of a = the daily slips are in the 
form of a small, neat- kk, which can be taken off 
the card and replaced at pleasure, making it conve- 
nient for preservation and reference, ith each 
day is given a quotation from Friends’ writings, 
Each calendar is sent in a box, rendering it less 
liable to be injured in the mails. 
Price, 50 cents each, or six for $2.00. Sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of price. 
(Money should he sent by postal-note, money order, 
or registered letter, not by checks on local banks.) 
kt ERRIS BROS., PUBLISHERS, 
&§. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 


JUST ISSUED. 


BIBLE DICTIONARY. New edition. (Over 
200,000 copies sold of first edition.) 360 illustrations, 
18 maps. 720 Ay 8vo. Cloth. $2.00; sheep, $2.50; 
morocco gilt, $3.50; Levant, $5.00. 

STUDIES IN MARK’S GOSPEL. Rev. C. 8. 
Robinson, D.D., LL.D. 12mo. 300 pp. Cloth, $1.25; 
paper, 50 cents. 

he author does not follow the beaten track of 
commentators, but presents in his own happy man 
ner new phases and fresh illustrations of Sc - aa 
by which the reader is instructed and enriche 

These “studies” elucidate from week to week the 
Sunday-school lessons for the first half of 1889. 

THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL. Rev. James Stalker, 
M.A., with map. 12mo. 183 pp. Cloth, 60 cents, 

A new and admirable work, presenting the gist of 
the best previous writings and fresh thoughts clearly 
and concisely. Highly commended for 8. 8. teachers. 

NEWLY ENLISTED. Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., 
LL.D. Square lémo- 160 pp. Paper, 25 cts. ; cloth, 
50 cts.; cloth gilt, 75 cents, 

THE GARMENT OF PRAISE. Helen P. 
Strong, author of “ His Abiding Presence.” Mono- 
tint booklet. Daintily illustrated. Cover in colors 
and gold. Oblong 4to. 36 pp. $1.00. 

An elegant gitt-and devotional volume, full of ex- 
quisite designs in harmony with the inspired words 
with which the church in all ages praises God. 

THE SEA IS HIS; or, Words of Comfort for 
Sea and Shore. Susan A. Brown. 24mo. 48 pp. 40. 

In ten colors and gold. Elegant sea and shore 
views and sea mosses, on alternate pages with choice 
gems from God’s Word and our best poets. 


PICTORIAL WALL-ROLL. 13x20 in. 32 Pp. 
On walnut roller. 75 cts. A choice full-page picture 
on each page. with a few lines of suggestive explan- 
ation. Pictures tell a whole story without a wo 
DAILY LIGHT. New edition. Choice Scripture 
selections. A standard devotional volume. 
MORNING Hoor or EVENING Hour. 32mo; each, 
cloth, 40 cts.; gilt, 50 cts.; morocco, $1; kid-lined, 8 
MORNING and EVENING Hour, comb ned. ' 
60 cts.; gilt, 75 cts.; sev] Russia, $1.20; morocco, $1.4; 
morocco, red and gold, $1.60; seal, extra red 
gold, $2.00; kid-lined, $1.1 0. ‘ 
MORNING or EVENING Hour. Large printed: 
tion. Sq. 16mv; each, cloth gilt, 75 cts.; moroced, H 
ORNING aud EVENING Hour, combined. 
rocco, $2.00; Levant, $300; kid-lined, $5.00. 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York; Philadelphia, 15! 
Chestnut St.; Boston; Rochester; Chicag? 
San Francisco. 





